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‘ance 

R. PLIMSOLL’S loss of self-command last week has proved 
\ a serious matter for the Government. From every quarter 
of the kingdom resolutions of sympathy have poured in upon 
Mr. Plimsoll, some of them expressing confidence that he would 
make the proper amends to the House of Commons, and some 
more warlike in tone, expressing a most earnest hope that he 
would retract nothing. As the result, when, on Monday night 
Mr. Roebuck had given notice of the intention to revive Mr. 
Plimsoll’s Merchant Shipping Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill, Sir 
C. Adderley rose after him, to give notice that the Government 
would on Wednesday move to introduce a Bill to make provision 
“for giving further powers to the Board of Trade for stopping 
unseaworthy ships.” And on Wednesday, accordingly, this Bill 
was introduced. It empowers the Board of Trade to appoint a 
sufficient number of persons with power to detain unseaworthy 
ships from going to sea ; and it provides that whenever a fourth 
of the whole number of seamen in any ship, or if there be more 
than twenty seamen, five or more of them, declare the ship unsafe, 
it shall be the duty of the Board of Trade’s officer to have 
the ship examined, even without taking any security for 
the cost of the process from the complainants. Such 
is the new measure which underwent a preliminary dis- 
cussion of no very favourable character on Wednesday. Its 
second reading was to be taken yesterday, at an hour too late for 
us to report the result before going to press. But it is clear that 
the House will not be greatly inclined to repose indefinite con- 
fidence in the administrative efficiency of a Government which, 
legislatively, has made on this subject the most distinguished of 
its failures. 


Mr. Plimsoll made, on Thursday, a manly and straightforward 
apology for the violence of his language on the Thursday previ- 
ous. It had not taken him the whole week so generously accorded 
to him, he said, to perceive that it would be impossible to conduct 
the government of this great country, and to maintain the dignity 
of the House, unless its debates were conducted within strict limits. 
He had exceeded those limits on Thursday last. ‘This being so, 
patriotism, good-sense, and good-feeling alike demanded that he 
should withdraw such expressions as had transgressed Parlia- 
mentary usage, and apologise to the Speaker and the House for 
using them. This he did frankly, and in no grudging or re- 
luctant spirit. ‘I trust, Sir,” he added, “that it will not be 
considered inconsistent with that respect which I feel for and 
have now expressed to this House, if I add that I do not with- 
draw any statement of fact.” Did that mean that Mr. Plimsoll 
withdrew, or that he did not withdraw, the assertion that there 
were Members of that House who had sent ‘sailors to their 
death” for the ‘sake of unhallowed gain?” With the Times, 
We suppose he withdrew it, since the imputation as to the 
motive is hardly a statement of fact, but rather an inference of 
Mr. Plimsoll’, 


At all events, Mr. Disraeli, with his usual insight on any sub- 
ject to which his attention has been awakened, at once accepted | 
the apology as sufficient, and even stated that had he known a 
week ago the kind of excitement under which Mr, Plimsoll’s 





nerves had been labouring, he should have been disposed to deal 
much more leniently with his ‘‘overstrained sensibility” “in a 
great and good cause.” Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Newdegate wanted 
to compel Mr. Plimsoll to withdraw also his personal charges 
against Members of the House, but no one supporting them, the 
order for the reprimanding of Mr. Plimsoll by the Speaker was at 
once discharged, and the ‘‘Plimsoll incident” was at an end. 
Not so, however, its results. It has provided Mr. Plimsoll with 
an abundance of motive-power for his campaign, and apparently 
it has struck the first great blow at the popularity and repute of 
Mr. Disraeli’s Administration. 


Mr. Disraeli last week declined to withdraw any Government 
Bills except the Merchant Shipping Bill. This week the country 
has compelled him to find a substitute for that, and his lieutenants 
have taken advantage of their opportunity to withdraw Bills in every 
direction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has withdrawn his 
Public Works Loans Billand his Savings’ Banks Bill, and so left the 
Commissioners of the National Debt to increase their deficit for one 
more year. He has, from want of courage, failed ina simple matter, 
which he ought from the first to have thoroughly understood. 
The President of the Local Government Board has announced that 
the Pollution of Rivers Bill will disappear, and Mr. Cross has 
withdrawn the Bill for Punishing Offences against the Person. 
These are three of the main Bills of the Session, and the last in 
particular was desired by a majority of the House, and 
promised as a ‘practical measure” to the country, but the 
Ministers now really care about nothing but getting through the 
remainder of the Session. ‘They would withdraw all their Bills if 
they could, the Agricultural Holdings Bill included, but that the 
Duke of Richmond sticks by his pet project, and insists that it 
will prove popular. 





The Kenealy bubble scems to have burst. Dr. Kenealy 
tried to obtain the seat for the Hartlepools, vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. Richardson, for his son, Mr. Ahmed 
Kenealy, and put the usual machinery in motion, Ile spoke often, 
and to large crowds. He did not, however, dwell so much on 
the ‘“‘ wrongs of the nobleman in Dartmoor” as on the neces- 
sity of Triennial Parliaments, and the faces Mr, Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli would wear if Dr. Kenealy had a seconder in the 
House, and the change did not interest the electors. Only 259 
voted for Mr. Kenealy, against 1,467 for Captain Young, a 
local Conservative shipowner, and 1,982 for Mr. Bell, the Liberal 
candidate. ‘These numbers showa rise of 72 votes for the Tories, and 
a decline of 318 for the Liberals since last election; but Dr. 
Kenealy accounts, we fear, for 259 of the latter. 


The Agricultural Holdings Bill has dragged along through the 
weck, everybody who can trying to kill it, but nobody quite suc- 
ceeding. Every amendment carried slightly decreases the burden 
on the landlord, who, for example, must have six weeks’ instead 
of three weeks’ notice of second-class improvements. A pro- 
posal to increase the minimum notice to evict from one year to 
two years was defeated by 202 to 39. So also, by 170 to 116, was 
an amendment by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen limiting the right of 
landlords to contract themselves out of the Bill to contracts 
securing compensation to the tenant for unexhausted improve- 
ments. On the other hand, a proposal that a tenant five months 
in arrear with his rent shall not be entitled to a year’s notice was 
carried by 138 to 79. Finally, after several useless attempts to 
limit the freedom of contract, the only clause suggested for the 
benefit of the labourer was moved by Mr. Seely, who proposed 
that a dismissed labourer should be entitled to two months’ notice 
to quit his house. This was defeated by 170 to 85, and another 
clause, giving compensation to cottagers for improvements to 
cottage holdings, by 150 to 94,—whereby it is made clear that 
Labourers do not need votes. 


The Lord Mayor on Thursday gave a dinner to the Pre- 
fect of the Seine, to which he had invited the heads 
of the most conspicuous municipalities in the world, includ- 
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ing the Mayors, Syndics, or Municipal Presidents of Rome, | In the earlier part of his speech, however, Lord Salisbury 
Florence, Turin, Brussels, Amsterdam, Geneva, Lisbon, Quebee, | ferred to the danger of over-driving the education of our mn “4 
Christiania, and many more foreign capitals, with the Lord | students, intimating that there: are men whose powers are liable 
Mayor of Dublin, Lord Provosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow,|to be too much strained by early: intellectual pressure 
and hosts of provincial dignitaries. ‘The Times is quite frightened | that. they take to idleness in the mere recoil of the ua 
at the array, and abandons its life-long crusade against the City} bent bow, and never redeem the hopes formed of ‘ 
of London, and the scene was really one to strike the imagination | as students. The danger is a real one, perhaps parti 
with a sense of the vitality existing in municipal organisations. | real in such a College as that at Cooper's Hill, where cm. 
Imagine a Syndic of Rome dining with a Lord Mayor of} nestness is the order of the day; but we suspect that the’ pre. 
London, and §. Peruzzi, whose ancestors were robbed by| mature reputation which is never redeemed in later life jg leg 
Edward III. of the savings of the rich Florentines, Gopentind | Seqausiiy a result of over-straining in youth than of natury 
with him and lent to the English King, dining placably | deficiency in that practical audacity and ambition which arg 
as representative of Florence in the Guildhall! ‘The Lord! necessary to distinction in age. It is a very different thing 
Mayor next time, however, should complete his set by asking the | to beat competitors in learning, and to be bold and able in lif. 
municipal head of Damascus, the oldest city probably in the | The former success is no test of an independent and energetic 
world, and somebody from Pekin. The arrangements and dinner | exercise of responsibility, and may be easily achieved by a nay 
are said to have cost £18,000, the guests dined in their robes, and| who has no gift for practical enterprise. The brilliance ¢ 
everything was very grand except the speeches, which were fifth- | students, like the cleverness of children, is but preluding, after al. 
rate. The Burgomaster of Brussels can talk English effectively, ‘and the brilliant prelude often fades away into the weak and 
but the Syndic of Rome’s Italian was too much for the reporters, | nerveless song. 
while the majority of the speakers had nothing to say. Municipal 














: ; : . : The British Government has lost the services of Mr. F ] 
- Soca bgt to be vlog — ge pore go ag | Scudamore. He has accepted an appointment in Turkey, and 
spe "ese a er, Nat a supyec , Y. , ° . . “ 
a vuebec present at dinner, had a subject which he) } 4, gone to settle the method of working the international postal 
aan | system agreed to at Berne. He is a real loss to the Government, 
being one of those officials who, when there is work to be done, 
. sae : . do it, and take the responsibility, and possessing an organisi 
Not content with advocating a Recess to November 4, and}, 7 I *- I i Ag Giailg 
. og: S ? : | faculty which would have made him a great Chief of the Staff. 
announcing through M. Dufaure that the Government holds { 2 Sasi Reese eines 4 
; a : , 2 : ae [e will be thrown away in ‘Turkey, because he will probably 
itself absolutely free with respect to the Dissolution, M. Buffet ; ; = aay 
object to turn Mussulman, and will not, therefore, rise high 


‘The French Government has evidently taken a reactionary turn. 


has imposed stringent conditions on the right of candidates for | 


the Senate to address the delegates who elect them: has qualified 
all officials, except Prefects and Sous-Prefeets, for the Senate ; 
and has refused point-blank to abolish the state of siege, on the 
ground that it enables him to manage the journalists. He 
has also informed M. Christophle, for the moment representative 
of the Left Centre, that he was not his ally when he (M. Chris- 
tophle) was in office, and is not his ally now that he is out of it. 
So remarkable is the change in the official tone, that suggestions 
have been made, which we discuss elsewhere, of German influence, 
and great irritation is manifest through the country. It is probable 
that Deputies will learn in the Recess that they must not support 
this new course, but meanwhile time is being lost, and the 
Assembly may be coerced into passing some Conservative 
‘ Electoral Law. 


On Monday night, Lord Stratheden took Lord Derby to task 
for not having more efficiently snubbed the three empires o 
diermany, Austria, and Russia, when they recently backed up 
‘Roumania in maintaining her right to sign a particular semi- 
commercial treaty with Austro-Ilungary, which Roumania con- 
tends she has a right to sign under the firman of 1866, a 
firman giving her that power in relation to commercial treaties 


| enough for his great capacity, his fearlessness, and his ingrained 
love of despotism to do any good to the Empire. With Mr 
Seudamore for Vizier, Turkey might be solvent and General 
Ignatieff powerless; but then most of the Pashas would be hanged, 


The revolt in the Herzegovina has become more serious during 
{the week. The Turkish tax-collectors have been robbing the 
peasants in the usual way, and the peasants, wearied out, have 
| attacked them and shut them upin the towns. All that is usual, 
| but the peasants have beaten the troops ina first engagement, and 
| their brethren in Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Servia are 
| flocking in to give them armed aid. The Turkish Government 
| therefore is moving a small army, the Austrian Government 
| is sending troops to the frontiers, the Roumanians sce their way 
| to seem important, and the whole Eastern question is agog. The 
| Austrians deny, probably with truth, that they are striving to 
| annex Herzegovina, for although Dalmatia terribly wants “back- 
| country,” the Austrian Government does not want a war. The 
| affair therefore will probably end as usual, the Turkish troops 
| turning Herzegovina into a desert, and the Pashas announcing 
| that the insurrection has been successfully repressed. The Turks 
| are the worst governors in the world, but they cannot be beaten 
by their subjects only. 








only. This treaty Turkey,—with France and England,—thinks | 
she had not a right to sign without the sanction of the} ‘The first meeting of Messrs. Collie’s creditors was held on 
Porte, on the ground that it is not solely a commercial! Wednesday, and a terrible condition of affairs was laid before them. 
treaty. Lord Stratheden was for strong. but vaguely-indi-| Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co. informed them that the total 
cated measures in the matter. Lord Derby ridiculed this view. | liabilities of the firm amounted to £1,964,785, and the “ estimated 
What, he asked, could we reasonably have done, beyond | available assets” to £250,542, or, say, 2s. 6d. in the pound. ‘There 
expressing our opinion on the Turkish side? In the first | are further possible assets to the amount of, say, £600,000, but 
place, no one cared at all about the treaty itself. If Turkey had | a good many of them are of a character which might be realised 
been asked to sanction it, she would have sanctioned it. In the| by a powerful firm carrying on business, but are not very likely 
next place, the insubordination of Roumania to Turkey means | to be obtained by liquidators. Among them, for instance, is 4 
nothing. Turkey is a weak Power, and her suzerainty is feebly | claim for cotton burnt in Carolina to the amount of £300,(00, 
enforced, So much the better for Roumania. ‘The independence |and a claim on the United States Government, ‘subject to 
of the Principalities is guaranteed for ‘Turkey's sake while they | appeal and law-charges.” Altogether, Messrs. Turquand were not 
‘form parts of the Turkish Empire, but no longer. So much the confident, and the creditors will be fortunate, on the face of 
better again for Roumania. England could donothing to enforce | the accountants’ statement, if, after expenses are paid, they 
the obedience of Roumania to Turkey, and Roumania herself would | obtain more than 2s. 6d. in the pound. Messrs. Collie’s drawings 
be very unwilling to become part of a more powerful empire in| on personal account appear to have been at the rate of some 
which she would probably lose much of her self-governing power. £10,000 a year each. 


Such was Lord Derby’s reply, which from his point of view is \ publi 7 held a n Wed 
> ye rye , ay § - 
just. But we ourselves should add, that the sooner the subor-|  +* PUbMC mocting was Sexi at tre Manton Sous ¢ 


dinate States of Turkey are lost to Turkey, the sooner will a new | @84ay, for the purpose of establishing a Society, to be ane 
order begin to erystallise for which it will be not impossible to under — . ogg a « age ares gy pane wy 
May it be sooner rather | for the Extension of University Teaching.” The proposal 
: | been referred by a London mecting, held some little time ago, 
an Executive Committee, whose report of a scheme for carrying 
Lord Salisbury distributed the annnal honours to the students | out the object in view was received and adopted on Wednesday,— 
of the Cooper’s Hill College of Indian Engineers yesterday | Mr. Goschen, M.P., having been the chairman of the Executive 
week, and afterwards delivered a very clever and amusing address, | Committee, while the Lord Mayor took the chair at Wednesdays 
of one portion of which,—the hints as to the manners to be| meeting. The proposal adopted is to form a society consisting 
adopted towards the natives,—we have said enough elsewhere. ! of donors of fifty guineas each, and of subscribers of two guineas 








indulge something like reasonable hope, 
than later ! 
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eachormoreannually, in which certain named corporations, societies, | blow from his adze, on the 16th April last. The interest of the 
and bodies of trustees and firms would have the power tonominate a | case arose from the question raised as to the prisoner's 
single member each for every subscription of 100 guineas. The sanity, and from the almost imperious manner in which Mr. 
Society so constituted would elect 22 members to a directing Council | Justice Brett endeavoured to force the old legal theory as 


by popular vote, while ten named London Colleges would nominate 
ten more members of the Council, making up 32 members of Council 
in all. This Council would form rules and regulations for the 
extension of University lectures and training in London, while it 
would invite the co-operation of a joint Board of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London to nominate teachers and 
examiners, and to advise the Council on all scholastic matters on 
which advice is needed. This scheme was carried with enthusiasm 
on Mr. Goschen’s recommendation, and no doubt it will succeed 
in supplying London with a very much better kind of teaching 
for advanced students than the metropolis has hithertohad. Will 
London show itself as desirous of University teaching as the 
Universities have certainly at last shown themselves desirous to 
impart it? We hope so, though with some doubt. The in- 
tellectual and moral inertia of the metropolis is something vast, 
and almost infinite. 


A correspondent of Thursday's 7imes, Mr. Ledru lKieynolds, 
disputes Lord Gifford’s statement in the Edinburgh Court, 
referred to in the ‘‘ News of the Week” of our last issue, that a 
new ship should cost from £20 to £30 a ton, and even a sound old 
ship £12 a ton. He says that a new and sound wooden ship should 
never cost above £15 a ton, and even a new and solid iron ship 
not more than £22 a ton. Also, he quotes the case of on 
ship which is more than 100 years old, the + Fortune,’ of White- 
haven, built in 1770, 146 tons register, which, he says, is a good 
sound vessel, though not now retaining a class ; while another, the 
‘ Utility,’ of Harwich, built in 1785, and therefore ninety years old, 
is still on the AE letter. Some of our finest ships are, he says, 
from twenty-five to thirty years old. In fact, according to Mr. 
Reynolds, hale and hearty old age in a ship and a human being 
runs up to about the same number of years. 


The Lord Chancellor has recast what is called the ** rattening ” 
and ‘besetting ” clause of the ‘‘ Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Bill,” so as apparently greatly to improve it. ‘The 
eighth clause now provides that every person who, with a view 
to compelling any other person to do, or to abstain from doing, 
what he has a legal right to do or not to do, either (1) uses vio- 
lence to or intimidates such person or his family ; or (2) follows 
him persistently from place to place; or (3) hides any tools, 
clothes, or other property of his, or hinders him in the use there- 
of; or (4) besets the house, or the approach to it; or (5) 
follows him with companions in a disorderly manner through 
any street or road,—* shall be liable, on conviction by a Court of 
summary jurisdiction or an indictment, to a fine not exececding 
£20, or to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term 
not exceeding three months.” This is a great improvement in 


form on the clause as it left the Commons, it being made more | 


definite and intelligible. Yet it is applicable to all sorts of in- 
timidation, whether done by workmen, or by any other class in 
the community. It is one of the best functions of the House of 
Lords to supply a good opportunity for recasting stitched and 
<obbled Bills. 





The Home Secretary said, in the conversation on Sarah 
Chandler a fortnight since, that he had rebuked Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Moore, having gathered that he would not be dismissed, said 
Mr. Cross had not rebuked him, and ought to be interrogated for 
telling such a story. So on Wednesday Mr. R. Power interrogated 
him. Mr. Cross replied that, as a magistrate of long stand- 
ing, if he had sentenced a person to four years’ imprisonment, 
and had received a letter from the Secretary of State saying he 
felt bound to reverse the decision, he should have felt it a severe 
rebuke, and he thought Mr. Moore so felt it when he said that 
the same thing should not occur again. ‘That was neat, and the 
House liked it; but Mr. Cross is over Mr. Moore’s head. The 
Vicar of Spalding does not understand hints. He will say that 
he did not sentence Sarah Chandler to imprisonment, but to resi- 
dence in a boarding-school; that the Secretary did not rebuke 
him, but only his sentence ; and that, being a Canon, a sinecurist, 
a Tory, and a talker, no one has ventured to meddle with him. 
And the little girls of Spalding will believe him. 


Yesterday week a murder case of some interest was heard he- 
fore Mr. Justice Brett, the accused man being George Blampied, 


a shipwright in the docks at Chatham, who had, as no one | 
attempted to deny, killed a brother workman, James Catt, by a | 





| to responsibility upon the jury,—directing them to find him 
| guilty unless they saw evidence that Blampied’s mind had been 
| 80 far affected that he was either unable to apprehend the signifi- 
| cance of the act he had committed, or to realise that that act was 
wrong. In fact he directed them to regard a maniacal impulse, 
| not accompanied by intellectual delusions, as not bearing on the 
| legal aspects of the case. It was proved in evidence that Blam- 
| pied had denied committing the murder immediately after it was 
| done, and had charged Catt with having committed suicide with 
! his (Blampied’s) adze,—an impossibility, apparently, if only 
| because the blow was inflicted on the back of the head, where it 
| could not have been delivered by the victim of it. This looked like 
guilt on Blampied’s part, but the most explicit evidence was given 
on his behalf to the effect that he was, two or three years ago, 
for some time in a lunatic asylum, and had even been treated for 
| melancholia since his discharge from it. The jury insisted, in 
spite of the peremptory character of the Judge's charge, on 
declaring the accused man irresponsible for his actions,—so that 
Blampied was ordered to be detained in a lunatic asylum during 
Iler Majesty's pleasure. ‘The jury, indeed, submitted deferentially 

| to the Judge’s directions,—and then promptly ignored them. 
The Rev. A. H. Mackonochic, the recent'y-suspended ineumbent 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn, returned to his duty last Sunday, after his 
} suspension, and a copy of a very severe lecture or philippic, ad- 
dressed by him to his Bishop (Dr. Jackson) on that prelate’s neglect 
of his duty to St. Alban’s Church during Mr. Mackonochie’s 
suspension, was distributedin the church, ‘The drift of the letter 
appears to have consisted in reproaches addressed to Dr, Jackson 
' for not taking any pains to look after the church in the enforced 
! absence of its incumbent,—Mr, Mackonochie carefully explaining 
| that the only proper course for the Bishop would have been to 
take charge of the church himself, in conjunction with his chap- 
lains, but that, of course, ‘the parish would not have liked this 
| course,” though “it would have respected it for its courage and 
| straightforwardness.” Mr. Mackonochie, in the latter part of his 
| letter, indulges in a good deal of speculation as to the reasons why 
the Bishops so steadily persecute the only party in the Church 
which “cares one straw for their sacred office.” Dossibly the reason 
| may be that the only party in the Church which cares one straw for 
| the office of bishop, is far more rebellious against that sacred office 
| than the parties which do not care a straw for it. When you 
|show your deep respect for a superior by steadily pummelling 
| him, that superior is apt to think other people's disrespect pre- 
| ferable to yourrespect. ‘The Apostolical party treat the successors 
| of the Apostles with so consistent a severity, that it is no wonder . 
| if those successors prefer the clergymen who say, ‘1 go not,” 
and yet go, to the clergymen who, professing to say, “ I go, Sir,” 
| not only do not go, but exhaust the resources of invective against 


' those who gave them the injunction. 





Lord Bletehford, better known as Sir I’, Rogers, and permanent 
| head of the Colonial Office for cleven years, on Friday week raised 
' the question of the poliey pursued in Natal. He would have pre- 

ferred direct government by the Crown to government by an 
| Assembly in which nominees sat, but were not a majority, and 
| observed that the Crown had reserved power to modify the Charter. 
| Lord Carnarvon in a very spirited speech admitted his power, but 
| stated that he preferred not to use it until the new Legislature had 
| failed. He thought it might succeed under the “ very able ad- 
| ministrator ” now managing the Colony, and could not consider 
| the changes effected small. Already the Langalibalele difficulty 

had been settled, the Putini tribe—harried under a blunder— 
compensated with £20,000 worth of cattle and implements, and 
| farmers encouraged to locate themselves between the native tribes, 
‘More military precautions might still be necessary, but the 

Government might still prove an eflicient working machine. 
| What was now required was a lull in political bitterness and 
| energetic support of the new Constitution. 


The Bauk-rate has been reduced to 2} per cent., pretty good 
evidence that the Directors do not share the anticipations of 
disaster which are current in the City, and seem to be due mainly 
to the slow crumbling of houses in the India trade. 





Consols were at the latest date 94}-}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

\ E were evidently right last week in anticipating that Mr. 
Plimsoll’s loss of self-control in the House of Commons 

would be likely to gain him a greater hold over the country 
than even all his former persevering and enthusiastic efforts. 
Nor can we regret in this particular instance that it has been 
so; for Mr. Plimsoll’s apology to the House was so frank, 
and the excuses for his excitement,—-when one considers the 
strain of constant anxiety, sometimes from midnight telegrams 
as to the imminent departure of crazy outward-bound vessels, 
sometimes from harrowing stories of wrecks, which he believed 
that his proposed measure would have averted,—were so suffi- 
cient, that if we were not afraid that the lesson of Mr. Plim- 
soll’s success may be laid to heart by less conscientious and less 
scrupulous agitators, we should feel nothing but relief that the 
country has at last been roused to feel a sincere and definite 
political interest in a good cause, We cannot, however, be 
quite free from the fear that very different men from Mr. 
Plimsoll may study the lesson of the last week, and that 
a mode of action which will diminish the authority of the 
House of Commons as a deliberative Assembly, and foster the 
habit of brow-beating it from outside under the protection of 
excited popular feeling, may gradually grow up,—a state of 
things which would, of course, very rapidly lead to the de- 
generation of English representative government. But for 
the present, we obviously need not indulge fears of this sort. 
The complete failure of the Kenealys at Hartlepool may in- 
deed, perhaps, be to some extent ascribed to the contrast so 
forcibly presented to English electors between Mr. Plimsoll’s 
genuine, though somewhat morbid, earnestness and enthusiasm, 
and Dr. Kenealy’s political charlatanerie; so that any effect 
which the Plimsoll incident may have had in encouraging 





a 
most important measure with its own hands, and then had to 
come to Parliament to condone its legislative blunder, and ag 
it to lodge very unusual administrative powers in quite untrieg 
hands. The powers which Sir Charles Adderley’s late-born 
Bill asks for the new Inspectors are very unusual powers, anj 
of a nature which clearly require careful legislative definition 
and this the Bill does not propose to give. Nothing jg 
more certain than that, as Mr. Rathbone says, the tendep 
of greatly increasing the administrative checks adopted 
Government, is greatly to decrease the sense of responsibilit 
on the part of ship-owners; and that this loss of the only 
efficient check on unscrupulousness is a much more serious 
one than the gain of any kind whatever of merely official check 
on it. We strongly suspect that Mr. Plimsoll will su 
not only in forcing the Government to legislate this year— 
that is almost done,—but that he will force them to legislate 
rather in his sense than in theirs; that he will introduce into 
their Bill securities against deck-loading, and against grain 
cargoes lodged in bulk, and perhaps also in favour of a system 
of classification, which will alter the purpose of the Govem. 
ment as to the kind of measure to be passed, as much as it has 
been already altered as to the passing of any measure at all, 
But if this should prove so, it is a sort of blow which the repu- 
| tation of Mr. Disraeli’s Government will hardly recover, Tp 
| have so decisive a censure passed on the withdrawal of their 
Merchant Shipping Bill as the country his already 
passed,—so decisive, indeed, that they have been forced to 
shape their course anew,—and then to be pcr:mptorily 
overruled by the House even in relation to what they 
then propose to do, that will clearly give something 
like the coup de grdce to any chance of earning credit 
as a sound business Administration, for good-sense, clear 
judgment, and strong will. In that case, the Government will 
not only have wavered as to what course to pursue, when it should 
have been firm, but after wavering and wavering, it will have 
chosen the wrong course. A Government which delays action 











agitators to override the House of Commons will have been | till the country has condemned it for inaction, and then chooses 
more or less compensated by this—let us hope final—bursting of | the sort of action which the House condemns as the wrong sort, 
the Kenealy bubble, which must tend in the opposite direction. | obviously forfeits every kind of pretence to prestige. The country 
The genuineness of Mr. Plimsoll’s passionate sympathy with the | wants guidance as to what new laws it should adopt, but this 


sufferings of the people has come so opportunely to disenchant the 
English public with a mere political mountebank, that we may 
fairly set off his pardonable error against the unmistakably 
true ring of his popular sympathies, and congratulate ourselves 
that the man who certainly set a rather dangerous example 
has by his sincerity of purpose fortunately given the people the 
means of testing the hollowness of a rival agitator of very dif- 
ferent qualities. And as regards the future, we can only hope that 
the English people will be very wary in encouraging others to 
imitate the questionable example which Mr. Plimsoll has 
himself been the first publicly to censure and frankly to 
regret. 

Passing from the larger and more conspicuous effects of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s outbreak on popular feeling and opinion, to its 
immediate results to the Government, we shall hardly find 
those results less important, though in this case there will 
certainly be no difficulty in judging how very little way 
the favourable consequences will go towards balancing the 
unfavourable consequences. Last week Mr. Disraeli, in moving 
the discharge of the order for the resumption of the Committee 
on the Merchant Shipping Bill, gave no indication whatever 
of any intention to ask the House to replace it by a 
temporary measure. But no sooner had the wave of 
feeling raised in the country by Mr. Plimsoll’s impetuousness 
been reflected back on the House, than the Government were 
compelled to give notice of a Bill asking for special power for 
asingle year to restrain unseaworthy vessels from going to sea, in 
order to avert the fatal results to the lives of sailors which 
Mr. Plimsoll in his protest had predicted from the withdrawal 
of the Government Bill. Of course nothing could have had a 
more mischievous influence on the reputation of the Adminis- 
tration. Here was a Minister who had deliberately withdrawn 
a Bill which he now at last admitted to be of such vast im- 
portance to the country that he had to ask for the means of 
hastily and imperfectly guarding himself against the consequences 
of his own grave error, The Constituencies are not blind to 
the meaning of such a fact as that. They know perfectly well 














that Mr. Gladstone, by his energy and mastery of his duties, | 
pushed through measures of much greater difficulty, and of a | 
far more bitterly contested character than the Merchant | 
Shipping Bill. year after year—simply by using a little | 
foresight and then exercising a great deal of resolution and self- | 
command, The present Government, however, threw away its 


Government goes for guidance to the country. The House 
wants guidance as to the shape those laws should assume, but 
if Mr. Plimsoll should succeed in essentially altering the 
outlines of the Government’s last proposals, then this Government 
will have fallen back on the guidance of the House even as to 
the detail of its recommendations. An Administration which 
wakes up to a great need only when the country begins to 
clamour, and is quite at a loss how to meet that need till the 
House takes the matter into its own hands, is not likely to 
earn credit of any sort. 

The truth is that Mr. Disraeli is trying to live by tact. The 
tact with which he accepted Mr. Plimsoll’s apology on Thurs- 
day was as conspicuous as ever. On great occasions, he can 
almost always catch the mood of the country and the 
House, and appear even to redeem a blunder by the 
grace of his apology. But no Administration can live 
by tact, even in quiet times like our own. Govern- 
ing well is stiff work; governing decently is not easy; 
governing by chaff and tact is not possible at all. You 
cannot make social qualities do duty for political qualities. 
You cannot make a good Prime Minister out of a ready 
man of the world, who is merely that, and nothing 
more. Industry, knowledge, intensity of purpose,—all 
the qualities for which Mr. Gladstone received s0 
much contumely,—are necessary to carry through a great 
Administration, though they may be all the better for being 
modified by the lighter qualities in which Mr. Disraeli shines. 
At his present age at least, we fear that Mr. Disraeli has hardly the 
stuff left in him for a Prime Minister ; and his colleagues must 
be content to suffer for the blunders which h‘s indolence and 
nonchalance have caused. 





THE INFLUENCE OF GERMANY AT VERSAILLES. 

HE remarkable change in the policy of the French Govern- 
ment which has occurred within the last fortnight has 
again aroused the suspicion that it may be acting under pres- 
sure from Berlin. Three weeks ago it seemed certain that the 
Yepublic would be constituted, and constituted honestly. M. 
Buffet had apparently accepted the situation, had made a dis- 
tinctly Liberal speech, and had shown marks of readiness to 
follow any course which the country might seem cordially dis- 
posed to accept. On a sudden all this was changed, The 
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es rallied their forces. M. Buffet, by defending 
Bonapartists, provoked M. Gambetta to an indiscreet speech, 
and the Government, by suggesting a long recess and claiming 
the right to refuse dissolution if inexpedient, postponed the 
Constitution to an indefinite date. M. Buffet seems even to 

‘ asure in t 
ta FOneitophile that he had not been his friend hitherto, and 
should not be his friend hereafter, is accepted as a sort of | 
declaration of war to the Left Centre. So sudden a change 
roused suspicion ; it was noted that Prince Hohenlohe was a} 
most assiduous attendant on the debates, and ‘it was asserted 
that he had suggested or approved the Cabinet’s volte-face. 
‘As the German Embassy at Versailles would be a most im- 

ortant factor in the calculation, and as it is one very often 
Jeft out of the account, it may be worth while to study a little 
the probabilities as to its action,—probabilities in no way 
affected by the absence of despatches or hints in German 
semi-official newspapers. Prince Bismarck is not likely 
to be too rough this time. He does not want a second ex- 

Josion of European opinion, even if the first, as many observers 
think, strengthened his hand, and he is quite aware that overt 
favour from him to any course would weaken the friends 
of that course in French eyes. He has, too, in Prince 
Hohenlohe an agent of the elder and more gentlemanly school 
of diplomacy, who prefers a whisper to a roar and a hint to a| 
mental kick, and it would be difficult to make of him an in- 
strument for a policy either of bluster or of loudly-uttered 
menace. Nevertheless, we may be quite sure that the Ambas- 
sador is watching everything, that Prince Bismarck is keenly 
alive to all events, and that he is not neutral as between parties 
in France. It is a habit of Englishmen to suppose that foreign 
Powers always abstain from interference in internal affairs, but 
even in this country there is not a first-class ambassador 
without party alliances and proclivities, and on the Continent 
Ambassadors frequently have the influence, not always occult, 
of Ministers of State. In Versailles, in particular, the “ opinion 
of Germany” is discussed even too assiduously, and if we 
fancy Prince Bismarck does not express one, we mistake both 
his character and the range of his influence. The only point is 
the direction of his opinion, and on this, though something is 
becoming obscure, much also remains patent. 

Nothing whatever has occurred in the past few months to 
modify the impression confirmed by the Arnim correspondence 
that Prince Bismarck, on the whole, approves some kind of Repub- 
lican government in France. He likes no kind of government 
that would favour the Ultramontanes, and a Legitimist Mon- 
archy, besides being now out of the question, would more or less 
—probably less, but Prince Bismarck over-rates and under-rates 
all spiritual powers—favour the Ultramontanes, The Bonapartists 
on the other hand, besides being ready to use Ultramontanism 
like any other weapon, would have every interest in urging on 
the reranche, It is essential to the Napoleonic legend, which 
is the foundation of their power, that the tradition of victory 
should be renewed, and Napoleon ILI. be shown, by his son’s 
victory over Germans, to have been rather a betrayed man 
than an incompetent one. These two are the only Monarchical 
parties, for the Orleanists have no chance till the Comte de 
Chambord is dead, and then they would become the Legiti- 
mists,—and the Prince deliberately prefers the Republicans to 
either. Up to the middle of July, therefore, the course of 
Prince Hohenlohe was clear, and whatever the opposition the 
Left Centre had to encounter, none came from the German 
Embassy, but now the situation has changed again. The dis- 
pute is now between the pseudo-Republic and the real Republic, 
andit isnot by any means clear which side Prince Bismarck thinks 
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| reasonable to believe that a Czar of Russia, though he did en- 
| franchise the serfs, is at heart an anti-Republican, and inclined 
| to distrust a form of government apt to elicit in France sym- 


| pathy for Poles and other down-trodden nationalities. The rough 
|remark of M. de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia to the Left, “ Your 


aunting the late majority, and his hot remark | 


Republic will never have an ally among the Kings of Europe,” 
is unfounded, for the Austrian Court in 1870 accepted M. 
Gambetta’s overtures in principle; but Kings, no doubt, trust 
more readily to individuals than nations. Any reyime in France 
which Czar Alexander would dislike must be pro tanto acceptable 
to the Chancellor of Germany. And finally, a true Republic in 
France could not be Ultramontane. Whether guided by M. 
Thiers or M. Gambetta, it would be secular, and its poliey, if 
it ever coincided with that of the Vatican in its progress, would 
drift away from it the moment either victory had been achieved 
or peace secured. But it is by no means certain that Prince 
Bismarck does reason like an English Whig. He is surrounded 
by men who hate the very name of a Republic, he retains much 
of the traditionary fear as well as dislike of the Ultras, and he 
may well think that a real Republic in France might be very at- 
tractive, as well as possibly very strong. Every great triumph of 
democracy exerts a considerable influence on every European 
State, and strong as monarchy appears to be, and is, in 
Prussia, neither Prince Bismarck nor his master have forgotten 
1848. A Republic must have a head, and although the Ger- 
man Government can accept M. Thiers, and has worked with 
him placably enough, it is not certain that it has abandoned 
its resolution not to accept M. Gambetta. Besides, a change 
in the present occupation of the Presidency would not neces- 
sarily restore M. Thiers. His chance would be the best, but 
the majority still hesitates about the dissolution to which he 
is pledged, and might, in a moment of fear or annoy- 
ance, elect the Duke d’Aumale, an election which would 
create as much consternation in Berlin as that of Gambetta 
himself. The Duke is asoldier, and an ambitious one, and well 
aware that a pitched battle clearly won might enable him to 
found a throne. Prince Bismarck, therefore, may, on the 
whole, prefer that the Republic should not be real, that the 
Constitution should be postponed, and that any change in the 
French Government, more especially any change which involved 
the resignation of the Duc Decazes, who holds that France must 
wait to regain her strength and obtain some sure alliance, should, 
so far as practicable, be resisted. If that is the case, Marshal 
MacMahon and his Cabinet, already alarmed by the increasing 
certainty that the result of the general election will be a 
Liberal Assembly, would, we may be assured, be subjected to 
a gentle pressure to move in the direction to which they in- 
cline, and when the inclination exists, pressure need not be 
severe to secure very considerable momentum. If Germany 
expresses distrust of the elections, the Cabinet which dir- 
trusts them also, may think that in securing the power 
to arrest or forward them at discretion it is perform- 
ing a patriotic act, as well one agreeable to itself. If we 
are not mistaken, it is this which the French correspondent of 
the 7imes, in his over-guarded letter of Wednesday, intended 
to tell his readers, and certainly this explanation would help 
to make many occurrences clear which are now almost in- 
explicable. 

We may be asked by what method Prince Bismarck, even if 
he takes a strong view of French polities, could bring his 
influence to bear upon the Cabinet. He could not declare war 
because Marshal MacMahon resigned, or because the Assembly 
voted a dissolution, or because M. Buffet gave place to some 
other Premier. That is not possible, of course, but a victorious 
power has other and more eflicacions means of making its annoy- 





it desirable to countenance, If he reasoned as an English 
Whig would reason, he would, it seems unquestionable, prefer 
the true Republic. A Republican party once in power, amid 
Republican institutions, would find so much to do, so many 
enemies to repress, and so many supporters to conciliate, that 
It would be little inclined for a war which, even if it were 
successful, could advance no one except a soldier, who might not 
be by any means a devoted Republican. The Republicans would 
be most reluctant, too, either to increase taxes, or to stain the | 
repute and injure the popularity of their system, by running any | 
risk of repudiation. Utterly disconnected with the past, they would | 
have little temptation to seek revenge as a luxury, and though | 
they must sek to regain Lorraine and Alsace, might for a time | 
at all events trust, as M. Thiers said he trusted, to recover their 
provinces by diplomatic pressure. Although, moreover, gossip- 
ing stories about the private sentiments of monarchs are rarely 
®' much value, monarchs being compelled every day, like 
other people, to prefer duty to sentiment, still it is not un- 
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ance disagreeable. It can very easily make it understood that 
certain persons are unacceptable, so unaceeptable that if they 
rise to the head of affairs negotiations will be unsatisfactory, 
remonstrances upon other subjects will become sharp, and rumours 
of “strained relations” will get abroad. Under many circumstances 
such treatment might merely irritate, but when a Government 
above all things requires time, when its first object is to avoid 
collision till it is able to assert its own independence, and its 
second to avert diplomatic snubs, any course likely to irritate 
its enemy is sure to be accepted with extreme reluctance. 
Prince Bismarck cannot represent that the new Assemly might 
be dangerous to Germany, or that the old one ought, in the 
interest of order, to be dissolved: but he ean thwart French 
diplomacy in half the capitals of Europe, can seize every foolish 
speech of a bishop or indiscreet article by an editor in a city 
under the state of siege as an occasion for remonstrance, can 
keep all French commerce in a tremble by a few lines in semi- 
official papers. The object of a Government situated like 
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that of France is to 
it would not, perhaps, avoid them by 
policy, still when its own views and those of Germany happen 
to coincide, German pressure furnishes an additional reason for 
expressing them very strongly. The French Government may 
be patriotic enough, but no Government that ever existed any- 
where thinks it unpatriotic to take power to sanction or reject 
a course which is still in the future, and which itself revards 
with dislike and apprehension. 
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a sacrifice of Its own 


THE LATE BisHoP THIRLW ALL. 
ype THIRLWALL has not long survived his 
} ment from his episcopal duties. Te died at Bath on 
Tuesday last. 
has included a man of greater intellect than the deceased 


Bishop in its ranks at any time since,—now 123 years ago, | 


—Bishop Butler died. The work, indeed, by which Dr. 
Thirlwall will be chiefly remembered is a very different kind 


of work from that by which Bishop Butler is constantly re- | 


called to the mind of English thinkers: nor is it one which, in 
spite of its large intellectual grasp, will be likely to perpetuate 
his memory so widely, still less to win for the Church of 


Indeed, Dr. 


which he was a prelate so considerable a fame. 


Thirlwall’s mind was greater than his * [listory of Greece” could | 


give any adequate conception of, and this can hardly be said of 
Bishop Butler in relation to the * Analogy.” It would be 
necessary to follow the late Bishop of St. David’s outside the 
historical region, to study not only his essay on * The Lrony of 
Sophocles,” but his charges and his speeches in relation to the 
theological and political movements of modern times, before 
one could 
of his mind,—its reserved power, its delicate and finely 
chiselled lines, his keen and constant knowledge of the 
narrow limits imposed on the speculative powers of man, the 
cautious sobriety which this steady conviction inspired, and the 


mastery with which he exposed the ignorance of fanatics and | 


the rashness of dogmatists. We do not, of course, mean that 
Bishop Thirlwall will rank intellectually with Bishop Butler, 
and still less that in the special sphere of theology his 
power was anything like as great. Bishop Butler’s mind was 
of that type which has always achieved the greatest influence 
in theology,—namely, a mind of exceeding religious inten- 
sity, controlled and restrained by an intellect of even more 
than corresponding depth, clearness, and precision. Dr. 


Thirlwall had the latter qualities highly developed, but his | 
mind had not the moving power which is the spring of force | 


in such natures as Pascal’s, Bishop Butler's, and Dr. New- 


man’s, He saw the difficulties of dogmatising as keenly as the 


keenest, but he had not in him that devouring flame of faith | 


which made it a necessity for him to use his intellect for the 
purpose of solving, or at least, defining and strictly limiting 
his owndoubts. There was more of discrimination than of ardour 
in the character of his mind, more of critical than creative 
power. 
was not of the order of feelings which, taken alone, make a great 
character, Certainly the people who could seriously believe that 
Bishop Thirlwall had composed such a book as * Supernatural 
Religion” while still retaining his place as a prelate of the 
Church of England, utterly misunderstood his character. Pro- 
bably no bishop on the Bench ever felt the inadequacy of 
man’s mind to the problems of theology more keenly thah 
Bishop Thirlwall, but probably also no bishop on the Bench 
Was more convinced of the supernatural life in Christianity, 
or of the inadequacy of the many slashing sceptical refutations 
with which it had been not only assailed, but, according to 
the rash dogmatists of the negative sort, demolished, 


The peculiarity indeed of Dr. Thirlwall’s mind in the special | 


position which he held, and the quality which. in spite of great 
differences, makes us go back along the long line of English 
Bishops to Bishop Butler, when we think of him, is this,—that 
amidst a string of theologians who have not unfrequently had 
no intellects to take much account of, or when they had, had 
intellects chiefly of the rhetorical and persuasive kind, he, like 
the great predecessor we have named. had above everything 
the characteristics of a judicial mind, and this in relation to 


subjects on which those characteristics are seldom displayed. We | 


have, at the present time, several men of considerable ability on 
the Bench of Bishops; fearless and earnest men like Bishop Fraser 
and Bishop Temple ; a great orator in Bishop Magee; a man of 
weighty and, to some extent, judicial practical sense in the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; but we cannot recall a single man emi- 
nently distinguished by a judicial type of speculative intellect on 
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avoid these things, and although | 


retire- | 


We doubt whether the English Bench of Bishops } 
: t 


adequately appreciate the highest characteristics | 


Still, there was a true vein of piety in him, though it | 
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Ss 
the English Bench of Bishops between Bishop Butler and Bishop 
Thirlwall. It is to he regretted that Dr. Thirlwall never showeq 
his great intellectual qualities in any field more popular thay 
that of the history which he wrote in his earlier manhood, and 
the scattered charges and speeches of his later life. But none 
who read even the least interesting of these, or who converged 
with him on the most superficial of intellectual questions, 
could doubt for a moment the genuinely speculative power of 
the mind with which they were in contact. Such a mind 
on the Episcopal Bench was unquestionably a_ senting] 
where a sentinel was wanted. <And if, on the whole, Dr. 
Thirlwall was somewhat more cautious than he need haye 
been in warning his brethren against rash and hasty dogmatism, 
if it might be plausibly maintained that in one or two instances, 
—notably, perhaps, in joining in the oppesition to Sunday 
excursions,—he found an excuse with which his colleagues 
would have had but a cold sympathy, for joining in a popular 
/movement, the mainspring of which he avowedly disapproved, 
unquestionably on all great occasions he stood up boldly 
against the “half-views of men and things,” into which so many 
| of his brethren not so much fell as eagerly rushed,—defending, 
for instance, the Bishop of Natal against the uiterly unjudicial 
and unfair treatment of Bishop Gray, boldly condemning the 
moral torture” to which the Clergy were subjected when they 
were asked to sign the celebrated * Oxford Declaration,” on 
pain of having imputed to them, if they refused, deficiency in 
“love to God and the souls of men,” and openly expressing his 
| dissatisfaction with the “Burial Service,” not for always 
dwelling on the hope of resurrection to eternal life, but 
‘for the apparent irreverence of urging God “shortly to 
accomplish the number of his elect” and * to hasten his 
kingdom.” Again, in the debate on the Tish Church Dr, 
| Thirlwall dealt with the argument that the disendowment 
of a Church was sacrilege, in the spirit of a statesman, no 
less than in that of a wide-minded divine. And everything 
| he did in this way had the judicial stamp on it. Hardly even 
the narrowest of his brethren would feel as easy in his dogma- 
| tism after Bishop Thirlwall had been heard in condemnation 
| of it, as he was before. 

No one would get an adequate insight into Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s mind who had not studied the singularly fine essay to 
which we have already referred, on “ The Llrony of Sophocles,” 
an essay in which he evidently expressed not only thoughts 
| which had struck him as a scholar in dwelling on the evolu- 
tion of the literary plans of the greatest of the Greek dramatists, 
but also thoughts which had struck him as an historian in 


dwelling on the evolution of national destinies greater 
than any which human foresight had been able to 


{conceive. They were thoughts, too, which undoubtedly 
entered deeply into his meditations on the theological 
subjects more especially brought under his consideration 
as a bishop. Dr. Thirlwall held, and his various writings 
illustrate, a very strong view of the appropriateness of the tone 
of irony to the higher moods of thought and feeling,—nay, 
even of its function in the development of all plans which are 
worked out through fragmentary and partial instruments, i¢., 
of all great plans, human and divine. * Where irony,” he says, 
“is not merely jocular, it is not simply serious, but earnest. 
With respect to opinion, it implies a conviction so deep as to 
disdain a refutation of the opposite party. With respect to 
feeling, it implies an emotion so strong as to be able to com- 
mand itself, and to suppress its natural tone in order to vent 
itself with greater force.” And there are traces of both kinds 
of irony, the intellectual and the emotional, in his writings. 
Bat it is the judicial irony,—of which he speaks as the 
irony natural to a mind commanding sides of a 
hotly-contested question—which was most characteristic of 
him, There is always a slight cast of irony,” he says, “in 
'the grave, calm, respectful attention impartially bestowed by 
an intelligent Judge on two contending parties who are plead- 
ing their cases before him with all the earnestness of deep 
feeling ;” and he goes on to explain that the irony of this 
attitude of mind consists in the almost inevitable conviction 
that both antagonists are right and both are wrong; that, with all 
their warmth, neither can be intellectually justified in the passion 
with which he maintains his exclusive point of view, even 
though it is the very onesidedness of that passion which could 
alone make good for him such: ground as he eventually contrives to 
hold. This ironie judicial insight into the onesided machinery 
| of even the best human passion and action, Bishop Thirlwall 
| evidently attributed, with Sophocles, to the Divine Mind, as a 
jnecessary incident of its omniscience. Perhaps we have an 
| instance of this irony in our Lord’s sorrowful promise to his 


both 
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THE 


two ambitious Apostles, that they should indeed drink of the 
cup that he would drink of, and ‘be baptised with the baptism 


with which he was baptised, though that would issue in a 


destiny very different from that which they craved for 
themselves. But it was in the destinies of cities, and 
of nations, and of empires, that Dr, Thirlwall saw, with 


a mixture between revere ential awe and intellectual admir- 

ation, the most striking illustrations of this irony of Pro- 
vidence who sows the seeds of ruin in the very acts which 
seem to consummate success, and moulds the elements of 
a fresh career in the very heart of seeming failure. And the 
same — it evidently penetrated the Bishop’s theology. He 
was never severer than he was on the attempt to brand with 
ond ol the Bishopof Natal’s criticisms on the finite and human 
elements in Christ’s earthly life. How the divine and human could 
be blended in any life Dr. Thirlwall maintained to be a mystery 
which no one could fathom ; but the way to fathom it was certainly 
not to deny Christ’s true humanity, or to throw doubt over all 
statements which assume it. Ile saw clearly the irony of destiny 
which drives such orthodox excesses of zeal as these into inevit- 
able heresies of denial, as he saw also the irony of destiny which 
drives almost as surely the excesses on the side of denial back 
into superstition. To Dr. Thirlwall, theology was a line of 
thought marking very inadequat ely a thread of practical divine 
guidance oi which it was hardly possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance, but most easy to misunderstand the drift ; and the his- 
tory of Christian theolo; ay seemed to him full of the irony of Pro- 
» assumption of inf llibility, 





vidence, showing how ervor led to th: 
and dogmatism to the glorification of ignorance ; how the neglect 
of the human side of Christianity issued in the degeneration 
of theology, and the neglect of the divine side, in the degenera- 
tion of man. We deduce these inferences as to Dr. Thirlwall’s 
theology from hints seattered through several of the Bishop of 
St. David’s Charges during the last ten years; and certainly 


his general theologie conclusions corresponded strikingly with | 


this fear of incurring the ironic nemesis which follows human 
dogmatism, for throu, gheut the theological passages of these 
writings there runs a “tone of spec ulative reserve and reveren- 
tial Liberalism which seems to be as much afraid of eithe 
presumptuous assertion or denial, as a nation ought to be of 
assuming that its prosperity is sound, or a man that his 
happiness will be lasting. In Dr. Thirlwall there was an 
habitual desire to catch the judicial view even of faith and 
ecclesiastical history, a desire which rare in English 
Bishops, as it should be useful to the English Episcopate when 
in exceptional cases it is found. Dr. Thirlwall’s 
to lead men to believe, but to warn men against undue belief 
or undue doubt. And since it is even easier to be arrogant 
about divine things than about human, it will probably be 
long before such an influence as Dr, Thirlwall’s shall be re- 
placed amongst the higher authorities of the English Church. 
The glimmer of his judicial irony in dealing with over-confident 
spirits was always a beneficial influence, though it was not one 
of a kind which theologians particularly affeet. 


Is as 


THE NEWEST AFRICAN PROJECT. 





_ ZOPLE are not half as much inlereste] in Northern Africa 
in Central Africa, and it is rather stupid of them, 
No bi k about Moroeco, or Alveria. or Tunis. or even Tim- 
ictoo, will sell like a book about Laks Nvanza, even though 
the former is written by an artist. and . latter by one who | 
has as little idea how to make a book as pooi Dr. Livingst me, 
No lecture on the Niger attracts an audience like one on the 
Upper Nile, and men who know all about Dr. Livingstone’ 
friends and Sir S. Baker’s enemies and the Khedive’s 1 
trib itark Ss, hardly y know the na ss of the States which elaina 
the Sonthern be rder of the Mediterranean, and do not know 
t all the limit of their southern boundaries is neglect j 
a mistake, for even if a necro is more inte: sting than an “Pues h 





he is 


Moor, whi not. the mi- 
men the largest undeveloped potentiality of genius, 
and havin; g dis played his ; power already as conqueror, architect, 
and scienti ifie inquirer, and if tropical Africa is less known 
than th rthern region—which is now not the ¢ 
Africa hi is one advantage which ought to make its geograp hy 
2 perthanent object of enligl itened curiosily. Every foot gaine vd 
in Northern Africa is a foot gained for Europe, a foot of room 
for the deve ‘lopment of the races to which, so far as man can 
perceive, the civilisation of mankind has been entrusted. The 
Nyanza is far off, but Timbuctoo is near, Livingstone may 
have been cle aring the way for the English ultimately, but he 


has cleared it immediate ly for the Egyptian Turks. North 


Moor havi ing per rh tps of all si 





savage 


ase—North 





s was not the mind | 
| miasma, or 


Africa has once been European, and if Europe could but once 
be convinced that it is worth haying, would be European again, 
The Emperor Napoleon, whose dreaminess was his strong as 
vell his weak point, dreamed and said that it was 
worth having; and he may have been right, though Europe, 
alarmed by the desert, by Mohammedan fanaticism, and by the 
failure of the French, who are not colonists, to colomis: » Algeria, 
declines without further evidence to believe it. Europe may 
be justified event, but a region practically limitless, 
which was onee a granary, which may contain mineral 
sources of imenss extent, and which is everywhere within six 
days’ steam of Mavseilles, is worth a great deal more effort at 
exp porate ion than has yet been bestowed upon it. The explora- 
tir hern Africa, wit 


h an especial view to its fertility. 
its mineral treasures, and ils capacity for sus 


taining Europeans 
capacity probably exceeding tliat of 


as 


ae ae 
Dy the 


re- 





n of Nor 


feclas-aheald be 


— 





undertaken systematically; and if the Southern nations, 
to whom the task properly falls, are unequal to the task, 


Englishmen should commence it for them. They have the 


men, the energy, and the money, and imay well expend 

moderate quantity ¢ all ihree in an effort to /vow the one 
grand region which European energy has once attacked. has 
begun to conquer, and then has abandoned to the semi-savage 


and the sand. 


They could hardly make a betler beginning—thongh it 
seems to be an indirect one—than by supporting the Mac- 
kenzie Mission, brought before a public meeting at the 
Mansion House on Monday, but apparently received with 
more of astonishment than of the enthusiasin which yields 


money. The project then unfolded seems a dreamy one, but 
its dreaminess may be ex and granting that ib is 
a dream, it is a dream which may have material consequences. 
The idea of the persons who are supporting Mr. Mackenzie is 
to get behind the great desert barrier which divides Mediter- 
ranean Africa from the more fertile centre, and attack the 
Continent from the West, at a point where the Canary Islands 
give, or would give, if they belonged to anybody but the Portu- 
guese, an admirable basis of action. They are fertile, they 
be ue to Europe, they can be reached from London in six 
days, and they are only eighty miles from the thickest section 
of the African continent. Africa can be entered here without 
interference from barbarous kings, for the dominions of the 
Morocco Sultan do not extend so far South; or from savage 
populations, for there are none; or from the climate, which, 
though not a good one, is too dry to be dangerous. Explorers 
or traders may die of want of water, but they will not of 
the fevers it produces. The traveller landing at 
the old mouth of the Belta, between Cape Bojador and Cape 
Juby, has before him a straight and practicable road across the 
desert to Timbuet in the very heart of the West-African 
continent, bat only 800 miles away. Suppose, rely for 
argument, that a railway existed from the mouth of the Belta 


aggerated ; 


lie 


On 








to Timbuctoo—twice the length, that is, of the railway 
from London to Edinbargh—Southaimpton would be within 
seven days’ journey—1.000  iuiles hy water and 300° by 
land—of the heart of West Africa. and of Timbuctoo, 
a city from which the trader, if he were protected there, 
could trade by caravan with three-fourths of the continent, 
and descend the Niger at will. That is not an enticing 
prospect. as lar as com ree j ( cerned, though they 
ialk of indigo, and cotton. and oils—except to a few firms 
vhich like little trad ind | per cent, profit better than 
t trades and 5 per eent.—and there will be no railway, but 
t! er 1 one? on the Delta. will rec enise two geographical 
) | . Tt iss » than probable, after the experiments 
c LDau that the sinking of fifteen or twenty artesian 
rolls would turn the wa nn Cape Jay to Timabuctoo into 
2 . and not very tedious caravan route, by which the 
people he great regi n which looks to Timbuctoo as its 
ive would habitually communicate will rope. They now 
j) 3 1ii rh Morocco by fn pth 26°00 s Jong, but this 2 
a far shorter. much easier, and much safer way, if only wat 
contd be readily and certainly obtained. 1 the probability 
that ite sould is very great. There are no tribes to stop them. 
no kin » tax them. and the Atlantic at the end. Sucha 
caravan route. with the safe communication it would ensure, 
would cost a mere trifle, would attract a trade which might be 
important among third-class trades, and would be a regular 
door of communication with the far interior of Western Africa— 


with the little known lands where, from the little evidence as vet 
obtained, the Negro seems to have reached some capacity of 
that peace will pay him a great deal better than 
” or * wild,” or 


understanding 
and this speculation which is not * dreamy, 


war; 
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even foolhardy, is well worth the cost and trouble and danger 
of an expedition, If it is worth while to spend a little money 
and a competent explorer or two and some energy on exploring 
any place, it is worth while to spend them on a short route be- 
tween the heart of Western Africa and the Atlantic; and the 
end considered, there can be neither absurdity nor recklessness 
in the idea of traversing the 800 miles of desert which it is re- 
quisite to know. Mr. Giffard Palgrave did infinitely more than 
that in Arabia. If the tsetse-fly is there, as somebody is sure 
to say he is, he will not bite a camel; if the desert robber is 
dangerous, he will not kill anybody who subscribes at home ; and 
if there is no water,—well, we shall know the fact, and know better 
how to manage the next effort. The advantage to be gained is 
worth the risk, but the promoters dream dreams to which this 
advantage is trivial, and as they include engineers, their dreams 
should have a hearing. They think it possible to reopen the in- 
land sea which, as they are convinced, on evidence of great weight, 
once connected the centre of Western Africa with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
Sahara known as El Juff, and certainly once the bed of a sea, 
being even now so encrusted with salt that vegetation will not 
live, was once filled by the water of the Atlantic through a fiord 


jutting into the continent through the valley of the Belta, and now | 


shut off from the ocean by a bar of sand eight miles across. 
This bar, formed by the Belta, once eut through, they believe 
that a ship might steam from Southampton to Timbuctoo, 
above the old ocean-bed, now a waterless, treeless, cornless 
desert of sand, salt, and stone, right up to the higher land, 
whence the Niger, after its northernmost bend, trends sharply 
south. The sea certainly reached there once, for there are the 
Atlantic shells to prove it, and probably in very recent times, 
—that is, times within reach of the rumours on which ancient 
geographers based their maps. This dream may of course be 
a dream, and nothing better. The floor of El Juff may prove 
to be many yards higher than geographers think it is. The 
bar may be fifty miles across, instead of only eight. The ex- 
pense of cutting only eight miles may turn out to be impos- 
sible, without the assistance of rulers who want all their 
revenues to improve their power of killing other homicides; but 
still the evidence has been studied by experts, who are not 
prepared to reject it, and the possibility is amply sufficient 
to justify determined exploration, and that is all that we 
are at present advocating. Grant that the idea of refilling the 
inland sea is fantastic, that no engineering work worth doing 
can be attempted in the Sahara, and that Sir A. Cotton, who 
pledges himself to the physical practicability of the scheme, is 
influenced by his permanent belief that water, as well as faith, 
can remove mountains, still the Mackenzie Expedition is 
thoroughly worthy the active support of all interested in under- 
standing the planet they live on. Suppose some millionaire 
makes it his own, supports the expedition himself, and so links 
his name into modern history! He will not, it may be, get 
any per-centages, though per-centages are possible through the 
enterprise too ; but he will acquire a reputation, a separate place 
in the world, which many men value more, and a new and per- 
manent interest in life. It is something to make a hidden 


continent accessible to Europe, though only by caravan, and | 


he may be the means of enabling his successors to accomplish 
much more. <A direct water-route into the heart of Africa,— 
that is a dream on which Kings might spend fortunes, and 
never be taunted either with ignoble or fantastic expenditure. 


THE RISING IN THE HERZEGOVINA. 

HE semi-oflicial telegrams from Constantinople leave little 
unsaid to convey the impression that the troubles in the 
Herzegovina resolve themselves into simple reluctance on the 
part of the bold mountaineers to pay their quota of taxation. 
This is a politic way of depicting the situation for Western 
observers, and it certainly has this in its favour—that there is, 
in a sense, substantial truth at the bottom of the story. The 
months of June and July, indeed, it must be said, constitute 
a season of the Turkish fiscal year when risings in the wild 
countries which the littoral of Dalmatia shuts out from the 
Adriatic might almost be expected to recur summer after summer 
with a certain regularity. At least there is considerable regu- 
larity, or rather uniformity, in the proceedings which, whether 
followed or not by serious disturbances, are always of a nature 
to provoke them among milder-mannered men than the Rayahs 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. It is in the last weeks of 
June and the first of July that the Agas, or local magnates— 
of Turkish faith, but, of native blood 
by troops of retainers, attached to them half in a personal, half 








Their belief is that the vast depression in the desert of | 


go forth, accompanied | 
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in an official capacity, and ransack, we might almost say 
pillage, the country-side for the dues and tributes which 
imperial law or local tyranny has imposed upon the popula- 
tions. From village to village and from farm to farm the 
Agas extend their sinister march, assessing the imposts by a 
calculation of the taxpayer's resources under pressure, and 
enforcing their payment on the spot. When the cultivator is 
unable or unwilling to meet the exigencies of the Aga, he is 
summarily bound to a post, and beaten until he finds some 
means of appeasing the justice or cupidity of the Aga. If he 
continues to prove recalcitrant, his harvest is cut dewn and 
_earted away, or his cattle driven off by the zaptiehs. This 
time the tax-collection was both more difficult and more bur- 
_thensome than on recent occasions, in consequence of the Agas 
endeavouring to make the remaining inhabitants pay up the 
contributions alleged to be due by the two thousand Christian 
families who, ever since the sanguinary outbreak of Moslem 
fanaticism last year, have been refugees in Montenegro, Servia, 
and the Austro-Hungarian borderlands. The Herzegovina 
peasantry had been sorely tried enough by the losses caused 
| by bad harvests and cattle-plague during the past season, to 
‘make it a matter of extra hardship for them to satisfy the 
ordinary exactions of the Agas, When, however, they found 
that their local tyrants expected them to make good the 
deficiencies in the yield of the imposts produced by the flight 
| of the persecuted Rayahs, they were forced into a desperate 
situation, which easily suggested a desperate remedy, and the 
| vindictiveness of the Agas quickly added fuel to the fire that 
| had already so many combustible elements on which to feed. 
| Although the bulk of the refugees who had fled to the 
mountains after the massacres of last year continued to keep 
themselves and their flocks and herds out of the reach of their 
truculent masters, many of them remained temptingly close to 
their native valleys, and some even ventured to return to their 
|homes. Though grudging the loss occasioned by their flight, 
| the Agas and their retainers were unable to endure with 
patience the presence of their former victims, and renewed 
assaults, robberies, and murders gave token of a new outburst 
| of Moslem fanaticism and greed. A regular chase of the 
Uskoks or returned Christian refugees from Montenegro was 
| instituted, and woe to the unhappy wretch who fell into the 
| hands of the Agas! This was naturally an aggravation even 
of the pecuniary grievance under which the Rayahs suffered, 
| for they at once saw themselves compelled to make good the 
deficiencies arising from the flight of their countrymen, and the 
‘return of the defaulters prevented by the outrages of the 
| Moslem mob and the zaptiehs or, police agents, At the same 
time, it must be understood that the officials proper of the 
| Turkish Government were usually guilty of nothing more than 
indolence and indifference to the atrocities of the Agas, and in 
| many eases the Moslems of Ottoman stock distinguished them- 
| selves, sometimes at deadly peril, by their exertions to restrain 
their co-religionists of Slav descent. Tripko Grubacic, one of 
the leaders of the refugees to Montenegro, having dared to 
return to the Herzegovina, was tracked out and surrounded by a 
mob of Mohammedans and asked to give a reason for his flight. 
* In order to escape from your brutalities,” was Tripko’s intrepid 
or foolhardy response, and he would have paid on the spot the 
forfeit of his life, if at this moment Gjuro Simovich, a Medschlis, 
or magistrate, had not interposed his authority. Turning from 
the pursuit of Tripko, the mob reproached Simovich bitterly 
with his unorthodox protection of a Christian * dog,” and a few 
days afterwards the venerable Simovich was found murdered. 
A host of other assassinations are known to have occurred. 
The innkeeper Jola Gurdelja was killed because he had not 
refused food and shelter to refugees, although the poor man 
pleaded his obligation to supply the wants of travellers of 
every creed and nationality. Jovo Radmilovie, of Radina, was 
met by six “Turks,” and butchered in cold blood. The peasant 
Nlija Baushah was saluted with a passing volley from some 
* Turkish” wayfarers,as he stood in his field, and fell mortally 
wounded, in the midst of his peaceful husbandry. 

There can be no doubt that the rising had assumed serious 
proportions at the date of the latest detailed correspondence 
froin Cetinje and Serajevo. The Agas had everywhere sought 
the shelter of fortifications, and the open country was so com- 
pletely in the power of the insurgents, that Selim Pasha had 
apparently been unable to prevent the close investment of 
Mostar, the chief town of the Herzegovina. Several partial 
engagements between bands of the revolted peasantry and 
“Turkish” partisans have turned out in favour of the former, 
and these partial successes have attracted to the camps of the 
; peasonts many adherents whom a disastrous opening of the 
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tines. AES acai 
conflict would have repelled. As to what the issue must be | directions in the verdict of acquittal on the ground of insanity, 
if the area of the struggle continues to be confined to the | which they gave. But it was obvious that so far from following 
Herzegovina, there can only be one opinion. The Porte, which | his directions, they had expressly ignored them. And possibly 
had sought the intervention of a distinguished Bosnian Serb, | they were right. The legal doctrine on the subject is intrinsically 
Pero Petrovic, of Serajevo, for the purpose of bringing the in- unreasonable. There is no good ground at all why, in discussing 
surgents to accept of terms, but which, having done nothing | the question of responsibility, we should have more regard for the 
to punish the original authors of the trouble, has seen its | intellectual than for the voluntary element of mental derangement. 
tardy experiment rejected, has now ordered such a concentra- | Of course presumptive evidence is all we can get at in either case. 





tion of troops upon the disturbed territory as must quench the | But just as adequate presumptive evidence might be given of de- 


rising in the blood of the malcontents. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the kindred of the Herzegovina Rayahs, the 


lirious impulses as of delirious ideas. Suppose a patient in high 
fever were to spring from his bed and murder his nurse ; it is quite 


fiery Serbs of Bosnia, Montenegro, and Servia, will stand calmly | conceivable that there might be complete evidence to show that he 


by while torch and bayonet are completing the work of the 

Agas. It seems probable that agents from the Serb Nationalist | 
party in these neighbouring lands have already been busy in 

the Herzegovina, and it is as likely as not that the Rayahs | 
would have sought the remedy of exile once more, instead of | 
the remedy of insurrection, if the support of the Black Moun- 
taineers had not been unofficially pledged to the persecuted | 
Christians. There is, indeed, no special reason to suppose that 
either Prince Nikita of Montenegro or Prince Milan of Servia | 
is anxious to precipitate a contest which might inconveniently 





determine, for one or the other of these potentates, the vexed | 


question as to which is the most deserving to unite under his 


banner the martial legions of the “Great Serbia” of the future. | 
The excitement, however, is there, and the men are there and | 
the weapons are there, and the Herzegovina rising has already | 


lasted long enough to communicate an electric current of 
national pride and hate through all the fiery and revengeful | 
tribes from the Adriatic to the Lower Danube. 
mander Woiwode Mascho Vrbica has just been reviewing the 
full strength of the Black Mountain Militia, under the personal 
inspection of the Prince, and we are informed that on no 


did it with full consciousness both of the nature of the act com- 
mitted and of its wickedness. It might be shown from his conversa- 
tion that he clearly contemplated the deed and its consequence, 
and that he was full of anticipations of misery and of punishment 
at the very moment he committed the act; yet no jury in their 
senses would find such a delirious patient guilty of murder. The 
mere fact that his pulse was at the time 120, and his blood 
at a temperature of 5° or 6° above that of health, would be 
ample proof to all practical men that the man was under such 
totally different physical conditions from those of ordinary men, 
| as to be exempt from the ordinary law of responsibility. Now it 
is, we take it, undeniable that there are other morbid conditions 
of the brain quite as abnormal and unfavourable to mental health 
as high fever, and which are quite as likely to result in crime. It 
secins to us, then, simply childish, in the face of such medical cer- 
| tainties as these, to lay down cavalierly, with Mr. Justice Brett, the 


Chief Com- | old, imperfect legal doctrine, and expect juries to be guided im- 


plicitly by it. Common-sense tells us that this old legal doctrine 
was conceived in the infancy of medical science, and is not 
adapted to our completer knowledge of the nature of brain-disease. 


previous occasion were those formidable irregulars so formidable , If it can be shown on reasonable evidence that a man is subject 


or more enthusiastic. Rebellion is, of course, rebellion in the 


to maniacal attacks which do not affect his intellectual and moral 


. . | . . . . 
Herzegovina, as elsewhere, and refusal to pay taxes is refusal | perceptions, he is just as much thereby removed from the condi- 


to pay taxes, but it may happen that between indolent Ottomans 


' . . . . . . . . 
tions under which we estimate ordinary guilt, as if his intellectual 


and rascally Agas that has been done which will sensibly | and moral perceptions had been distorted by his disease, but no 
hasten a long-foreseen catastrophe. | insane impulses had been implanted. The lawyers may impose 


INSANITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
IIE discussion as to the kind of evidence of Insanity which | 
ought to exempt from legal responsibility for crime, would | 

be more instructive than it is, if either the medical men or the 
lawyers would but recognise fully that at best all we can attain 
in these cases is a more or less reasonable presumption as to. 
whether the criminal committed the crime under the influence 
of entirely exceptional constraining causes impelling him thereto, 
or whether he had no more than a normal amount of inducement 
and no less than a normal amount of dissuasion acting upon him. 
It secms to us that this is the only real point in these cases to be | 
cleared up. When the lawyers press, with Mr, Justice Brett,—in | 
Blampied’s case, as reported in last Saturday's Times,—ihe old | 
legal doctrine on the subject, that you must show, in order to 
exonerate a criminal from legal responsibility, that he was 
suffering under a mental derangement which misled him 
either as to the specific nature of the act he was doing, 
or as to its being a wrong action, of course you are likely 
enough to fail with a jury, who are much too impervious to | 
mere legal doctrine not to open their minds to the possibility | 
of a kind of insanity which could not be thus described, and 
yet would put the person suffering from it in a totally different 
moral position from the rest of mankind. No lawyer would deny 
for a moment that a man whose arm was forcibly used by another 
as the mechanical instrument of committing murder would be 
just as innocent of that murder, as the gunsmith who had made a 
gun which a murderer had subsequently used for purposes of 
assassination, Yet the man whose arm was forcibly used for the | 
commission of a murder might fully know the nature of the | 
act committed, and that it was wrong. If, therefore, there be 
any affection of the brain, as many of the physicians who have 
studied this subject believe that there i&, which leaves the in- 
tellectual conception of the crime and of its wickedness unaltered, 
but deprives the patient of his power of self-restraint, or super- 
sedes the power of self-restraint by a positive frenzy of involun- 
tary passion, such a person would be just as innocent of the 
crime as the person whose arm was involuntarily used by a mur- 
derer for the commission of a crime. This the jury in Blam- 
pied’s case saw so clearly, that Mr. Justice Brett's vehement legal 
directions on the subject failed to impress them. They listened 
to the Judge, and assured him that they had followed his legal 


| 


, unreasonable doctrine on juries as often as they like, but it is clear 
that juries will not mould their verdicts by it, so long as it 
‘continues ostentatiously inconsistent with the facts of medical 


science, 

On the other hand, the Doctors seem to us to exercise a most 
dangerous influence on the principles on which this question of 
legal responsibility in the insane is determined, when they give, as 
they so often have done lately, arbitrary opinions, founded as much 
on their own consciousness as on anything else, that particular acts 
of themselves imply an insanity which ought to excmmpt those who 
commit them from legal responsibility for their crimes. As far 
as we could see, the action taken by the medical profession in 
Christina Edmunds’s case and in Mr, Watson's case was of 
this nature. Eminent doctors went down and talked to the crimi- 
nals; clicited from their relatives that there had been an insane 
uncle or aunt in the family, that the conduct of the criminal 
had been eccentric at different times,—possibly they discovered, 
in addition, some fancied malformation of the brain,—and then 
they gave a merciful certificate that the criminal was of unsound 
mind, without much considering the disastrous consequences of 
this sort of easy dealing with moral probabilities. We have, of 
course, no means of knowing whether the medical opinion 
expressed in the case of Murphy, who was reprieved last Monday 


| for the murder of a boy, was founded on any evidence of insanity 


outside the murderous act itself ;—indeed one of the mischiefs of 
these medical interpositions is, that the public seldom have any 
means of knowing the grounds of the arbitrary medical opinions 
expressed ;—but this is clear, that if medical men do not go beyond 
conjectures founded on the particular criminal act in question, or 
go beyond them only so far as to permit their minds to be 
influenced by hearing that other members of the family have 
been insane, they carry the doctrine of irresponsibility as much 
beyond what is reasonable, as the old judicial authorities fell 
short of reason in the principle laid down by Mr. Justice 
Brett. All conceivable evidence of mental irresponsibility is 
of a purely presumptive nature. ‘The obvious and right rule 
is to hold a man responsible for a crime until good presamptive 
evidence can be produced to the contrary, for if this is not to be 
so, there is hardly a criminal anywhere who might not evade 
punishment by producing some kind of evidence of eccentricity 
and of kinship with insane persons. Where is the family which 
could not somewhere or other find its highly eccentric or insane 
Where is the man or woman who has never been 


member? 
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as 
detected in eccentricities or passionate outbursts which, judiciously | any opportunity of a really impartial judgment. If they hayg 
used, might be made to throw doubts on his or her moral responsi- | thoroughly broken down the obsolete and quite untenable legal 
bility? Itis of the first possible importance tothe community that we | doctrine on the subject, they have set up precedents of their own 
should not allow criminals to get off easily under a show of insanity. | which are still more dangerous and still less reasonable on the 
It would no doubt be very unfortunate if we were frequently to | other side. ‘The publie must beware of professional bias on this 
inflict ignominious punishments on persons whom the majority of | subject, whether legal or medical. For this is eminently a subject 
the people believe to be insane ;—for that would injure the public | where the evidence of specialists may be useful, but the judgmen 
self-respect, and also diminish the loathing and the shame with which | of specialists is utterly untrustworthy. 
such crimes are regarded. But it would be still more unfortunate | 
if many guilty people were generally believed to escape punishment | 
under the pretext of insanity, for that would open to all criminally- | 
disposed persons the prospect of escape, and gravely diminish T was evident, even before he had corrected it, that the Times 
the deterrent effect of the punishment itself. Physicians should | had given an inaccurate report of Lord Salisbury’s speech 
recognise, as lawyers should recognise, that all we can possibly | of Friday week at Cooper's Hill. The Secretary for India did 
obtain on these subjects is fair presumptive evidence of the | not intimate that the young engineers who had left the College were 
abnormal conditions of the supposed lunatie’s brain and mind; | in the habit of bullying the natives, for the simple reason that 
and in the absence of such substantial evidence we ought to con- | the first batch of students from Cooper’s Hill have not yet been 
sider him guilty, and punish him as if he were guilty. In Blam-| posted to Indian work, and have not, therefore, had time to 
pied’s case there was at least absolute evidence that he had been | display either their bad manners or their polish, or the idle- 
four years ago, and insane for some time, and ness of which in India they are suspected. What he did say 
also that more recently he had had attacks of giddiness which | was much more general. The Principal, Colonel Chesney, had 
would be not unlikely to cause a return of the old disease, if it | defended the study of Hindostanee, which, it is alleged, takes 
There, at least, was presumptive! too prominent a position in the College, on the ground 
European could not remain patient with a native 
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insane some three or 


had not been quite eradicated. 
evidence of the right /ind,—whether adequate or inadequate in| that a 
quantity, we do not pretend to say,—but still of the kind tending | unless he could understand him; that some knowledge of a 
to suggest that the murderous act, if it did not originate in a} common language was indispensable to the sympathy which is at 
as to remove | the root of kindness as well as of good manners. Lord Salisbury, 

with the ready tact of the debater, caught at Colonel Chesney's 
evidence of the same kind in Murphy’s | opinion and reaflimned it; told a capital story of Australia, where 


y so far affected by it 


eategory of ordinary human agents. 


diseased brain, was probabl 
the criminal out of t 
Was there any external 
case? None such was, we believe, produccd at the trial, and if the | oxen which will go without being sworn at are nicknamed “pious 
medical men, on whose certificate Murphy has been reprieved, have | oxen; hoped the students would decide that all natives of India 
discovered it since, we think the public ought to have been in- | were ‘ pious oxen,” and then more gravely advanced a serious 
formed. For if these medical authorities formed their judgement opinion that the distance between the conquerors and the con- 
only on the apparently motiveless character of Murphy's murder of | quered was increasing in India, and that danger might arise in the 
the boy, they would, we contend, be reversing the true rule, which | future from the harshness with which the governing classes have 
should be to presume guilt until independent evidence of insanity | begun to treat the governed, There can be no doubt, unless the ac. 
from other sourees could be produced. Medical men have no | counts of all recent arrivals are inaccurate, that this accusation is in 
more power of divination in these eases than other men, Indeed, | some measure deserved ; but we suspect Lord Salisbury’s words have 
cases from one point of | created a wrong impression in circles wider than the one which, 


they are so accustomed to look at these 
Englishmen 


view, to assume a diseased brain, and to regard physical causes as|as he says, has already remonstrated with him. 
the sources of mental peculiarities, that hardly one medical man | always interpret “ harsh treatment” to mean physical ill-usage, or 
in ten will sce adequately the other side of the case,—namely, | at least violent abuse, but neither of these constitutes the harsh- 
the great ease of getting up a show of similar presamptions in; ness of which Lord Salisbury intended to speak. Actual ill- 
favour of the insanity of any person whatever whom it might be | treatment in the physical sense inflicted on a native by a Ewro- 
desirable to prove irresponsible for a particular action. In the! pean servant of Government is very rare, indeed aimost un- 
exercise of their profession medical men do not see the normal) known, except in the single form of punishment for miscon- 
phenomena of the brain, but only the cxtraordinary. Now, if they | duct. ‘Ihe native is as free 
had submitted to them in the same way, and with the same motive | London cabman, he is at least as likely to obtain redress from 
of irresponsibility, the act of any man of | the Magistrate, if he has any evidence, and he has always the 


to complain of blows as any 


for making out a case 





sharp temper or sensitive disposition or genius,—say, for instance, 
Mr. Burke's production of a dagger in the House of Commons, 
or Mr. Whalley’s various outbursts, or the late Mr. Mitchell's or 
Mr. Martin’s Home-rule invectives,—they would be quite sure 
to declare these gentlemen insane, and to do so with quite as 
much certainty as they could possibly have felt when they gave 
some of the certificates of insanity of which we have heard 


within the last few years. ‘The medical profession ought to be 


made to see, much more clearly than they do, that what is needed | 


is not a hypothesis which will account plausibly for a few of the 
facts, but a hypothesis which will account for all the known facts 
better than any other, and which will not render it easy to get rid 
of the responsibility for crime on the mere evidence of the act of 
crime itself. 


At the best we can only make a shrewd guess at these questions 


of responsibility. For anything we know, many men who seem 
responsible for their crimes are not really so responsible ;— 
their education may be responsible for these crimes, and not the 
men themselyes. For anything we know, again, many men who 
do not seem responsible for their crimes, really are so. It is 
only a reasonabie presumption we can reach at the best. But if 
that presumption is to be founded solely or chiefly on the crimi- 
nal act itself, there is an end at once of all chance of intimidating 
unprofessional and exceptional criminals. ‘They will always be 
able to count on escaping the consequences of their crime by the 
help of the apparent eccentricity of it, and the favour of the 
doctors. Nothing can be more dangerous. We confess to the 
deepest distrust of professional medical opinions on this subject, 
if only for the reason we have named, that the experience of 
medical men is limited so much to cases of diseased brain, that 


their imagination and their memory are dominated by the pre- 


eedents of physical disease till they can hardly be said to have 


power of sending in an oljicial complaint which would pro- 
| duce inost serious consequences to the offender. A servant, we 
| fear, sometimes gets a horsewhipping, particularly for starving 
horses, when he ought to be sent before a magistrate or dis- 
inissed, and a European of any grade is apt sometimes to threaten 
physical violence which he does not intend to inflict as a way 
out of an embarrassing or tedious situation. But actual physical 
| violence is rare except in camp, where the servants and followers 
are often the refuse of humanity, where the code is very rough, and 
where, no doubt, owing to one cause and another, it is extremely 
| difficult to ensure to a sufferer speedy or adequate redress. The 
| harshness of which natives complain is of a different kind, and 
consists of a certain brutality of manner which is very com- 
mon, is excessively difficult to check, and is galling to 
the last degree to its subjects. Part of it is unavoidable, or 
| rather incurable, arising, as it is does, from a difference of national 

temperament. Nothing can reconcile a native of the higher 
| order to the natural English manner, the bluffness, impatience, 
and latent humourousness of habitual English speech. ‘The 
| Englishman means no harm, but he does not distinguish accurately 
the precise grade of his visitor's rank ; he drops or forgets the 
| honorific forms to which he is entitled ; he interrupts his conver- 
sation, particularly «when he is most polite ; and he manifests a 
| kind of impatience or irritability which to the Asiatic seems almost 
' unendurably brutal. He himself is capable, like the Englishman, of 
| being bored to death, and often secludes himself from unpleasant 
people in a way the European will not attempt ; but when he has 
| granted audience, he sits out the infliction with a resolute patience 

which, though it is not politeness, has all its soothing effect. ‘The 
| Englishman will not do it, and is regarded therefore as he is often 
regarded in Switzerland or Italy, as an exacting boor, precisely 
ithe character which natives of a conquered country most 


| 
| 
| 
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Even when thoroughly good-humoured, the English- 


detest. r 
man constantly gives offence. le chaffs, and for 
reason which we have never quite understood, the native, 
who has a talent for chaff of his own, and will bandy 
badinage with an equal by the hour, hates it in a European. 
Above all, the Englishman, when excited, or even inter- 
ested, becomes too vivacious in his gestures, raises his voice, 
flushes in the face, and, it may be, swears. The native of a low 
order is always anticipating violence, and if of a high order, 
always fearful of insult, and an excited, or still worse, an angry 

opean is to him at once terrible and disgusting. He does 

uroy f=) 5 

not care two straws about the swearing on moral grounds. He 


some 


possesses himself, and sometimes uses, a repertory of oaths which, | 


in their carefully graduated fury of ferocity or obscenity, would 


make a London cabman’s hair stand on end; but he resembles | 


General Pollock on a celebrated occasion, and wishes his superior, 
if he must damn somebody’s eyes, to damn his own. No native 
reporter, commenting on a European’s demeanour, ever fails to 
observe that his voice was loud, his arm raised, and his face all 
aflame, nor does a native complainant fail to imitate 
his gestures with an accuracy which shows how deep and 
how contemptuous is the effect produced upon his mind. 
Add that these foibles or mannerisms are displayed by a man who 
probably has his interlocutor’s fate for the moment in his hand, 
who does not even affect a sympathy which he does not fecl, and 
who feels too often a sense of power in being rude, and we may 


ever 


imagine what the European must constantly appear in the eyes of 


a race which regards manner as the test of civilisation, and ad- 
mires no manner except the courtly one, whieh is to the English- 
aan the most artificial, and therefore the most disagreeable of 
all. It is not too much to say that there are not ten men 
in India who strike a native as high-bred, and that in 
nine cases out of ten a native quits the presence of a European 
feeling slightly outraged, hurt in his dignity, menaced, or treated 
with the hauteur of indifference. The higher his own rank the 
more keenly he feels his treatment, until in many places a native 
who respects himself reduces his intercourse with Europeans to 
the most indispensable business, and when he can, delegates to an 
agent even that. 

We are not concerned to-day to inquire closely in‘o the causes 
of this alienation, or even of its increase, which latter, however, 
we believe to have occurred, and to be due to a eause hitherto 
too often forgotten. The gulf between a native and an official 
chosen by competition seems wider than the gulf between a native 
and an old civilian, just because it actually is wider. The native 
is just where he was—outside the citics of the coast—and the 
English civilian is not where he was, but in a very different posi- 
tion. Partly from the severance of family ties which made India 
seem a home to most officials, partly from higher education, and 
partly from the line that education has taken, the ‘ competition 
wallah” is twice as European as his predecessor was. 
speak broadly, a professor instead of a country gentleman. IIe has, 
that is to say, twice as little toleranee for Asiatic things, be it the 
climate, the ways of the people, or the Asiatie modes of boring ; 
and is twice as little disposed to put up with what, as he thinks, 
it is so easy to alter. The modern squire at home has been 
separated from the labourer in very much the same way, and almost 
to the same degree. It is, however, with the remedy that we are 
concerned to-day ; and we doubt if there is any except the one 
which Lord Salisbury and Colonel Chesney suggested, which has 
been recommended till men are sick of hearing of it, and which, 
when it is adopted, is necessarily most imperfect. Looking at the 


Prince of Wales will not make Europeans adopt a manner accept- | 


able to Asiatics. It might be possible to make the ‘Oxford 
mauner”—that soft, deferential way which natives like—‘ good 
form” in Anglo-Indian official society, and especially in doing 
official business, and something would be gained and lost by that; 
but the first necessity is a medium of easy intercommunication. 
The man who will not “learn the languages,” whatever his utility 
in other ways, will never be a patient or polite administrator in 
India. He will never sympathise with native thoughts, never 
understand native formulas, never be able to endure native pro- 
lixities. He will always be swearing, overtly or covertly, at 
Stupidities which are his own. ‘The unlettered traveller on the 
Continent gets just as angry, though his anger, not being so im- 
portant, is not so gravely reprimanded. 'To sympathise with a 
man, you must understand him, and except through the medium 
of a common tongue the European and the native have no power 
of intereomprehension. How is the European to tell that the 


wretched Brahmin, in a waist-cloth and a sacred thread, who has | 
been blundering over his contract, and looks like a royuish | 


| the same 


|} most eflicient fourth of the population 
| few tongues—perhaps Arabie is the only other—which might in 
| the course of ages have superseded, with the Mohammedans at all 


} events, every other speech. 


| conveys to a London policeman. 
IIe is, to | 
i hy . 

European manners, and that the only way to bring the races 


| diate practical interest. : 
‘absorbed by the deadly conflict that had broken out in America 


| “savage,” has, besides the pedigree of a Crillon, the personal 


sensitiveness to insult of an English high-caste dame. It is 
wearisome advice to give, and all the more wearisome, because 
those who give it know both that it is the only advice worth 
giving, and that if it is taken but little will be gained. “* Know- 


ing the native languages,” for average men, is impossible. 


‘There are too many of them. No two divisions of the 
Empire use the same language, and no two counties 
the same dialect. It is very useful for a sucking 


‘engineer to learn Hindostanee, as it is very useful for a young 


diplomatist to learn French, because the cultivated know it, 
and because it is spoken in many lands; but Hindostanee will no 
more enable him to communicate with workmen in most parts of 
fudia than French would enable him to communicate with work- 
men in Pomerania, It is the nearest approach to a lingua franca 
that India possesses, but that is all that can be said. It will 
enable him, if thoroughly acquired, which it never is, to be decently 
intelligible to overseers, but it will not help him to hear complaints 
or direct works himscli—that is, outside Hindostan Proper—or 


| to keep down the temper excited by the exasperating consciousness 


of ignorance. 

To communicate casily with natives, a European Engineer must 
know six or seven tongues, with half-a-dozen dialects apiece, and 
human life is too short for such an education. All he can do is by 
learning some one tongue well to imbue his mind with some- 
thing of the Oriental spirit, and enable himself, if a dialect must 
be acquired, to acquire it without too much toil. Whether Hin- 
dostanee is the best tongue for that purpose might have been 
doubted fifty years ago, but it has been accepted now, native habits 
have fitted themselves to it, and there is no hope of an alteration. 
It is an old-fashioned, ultra-Conservative, stupid thing to say 


| now-a-days, but we believe that Lord William Bentinck’s blunder 


in abolishing Persian as the lingua franca of India has done 
more mischief than all his reforms did good. It is the one 
Asiatic language which natives and Europeans learn with equal 
facility, which suits them both, which attracts them to study it 
till they know it, not as Americans know French, but as Russians 
know it, and which, being foreign to both minds, yet produces 
impression on both. It had been established as the 
legal tongue of the continent for six hundred years, it had the 
warm approval of the conquerors who preceded us—that is, of the 
and it was one of the 





Lord William Bentinck, in his im- 
patience of what he considered an injustice on suitors, threw 
away this mighty weapon, and suitors have now the advantage of 
stating their complaints in languages which they know, but which 
convey to their rulers’ minds about as much as broad Yorkshire 
There is no help, however, and 
Lord Salisbury is right in believing both that Indians hate 


together is to find some common medium of communication. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 
FPNILE intrinsic value of the services rendered to economic science 
by the late Professor Cairnes deserves a more detailed 
appreciation than we gave three wecks since, in our bricf notice 


‘of his death: apart from the peculiar interest attaching to his 
| , } a . 

| work in consequence of the painful conditions under which much 
| of it was produced, and the bright promise of larger performances 


which these conditions doomed to unfulfilment. It is now eighteen 
years since Mr. Cairnes first gained repute asa political economist, 


by the publication of a short course of lectures on “ ‘The Logical 


Method of Political Economy.” ‘The views expounded in this 
treatise were not in their main features original ; they were sub- 


| stantially identical with the doctrines put forward by Mill, either 


in his “‘ Essays on Unsettled Questions of Political Economy” 
(1843), or afterwards in the sixth book of his Logic.” But Mr. 
Cairnes showed such a thorough and independent grasp of his 
master’s method, such a gift of clear and impressive exposition 
and illustration, of vigorous and cogent polemic against rival 
opinions, that the work was felt to place its author at once in the 
first rank of living economic teachers. A year or two later, in a 


| series of essayson the depreciation of gold, Mr. Cairncsshowed him- 


self fully capable of applying his method to a problem of imme- 
Soon afterwards his attention became 


between two irreconcilable social organisations. In 1861 he de- 
livered a course of lectures against the ‘Slave Power,” which, re- 
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nancial 
printed with large additions, became what is probably the best | universality of a fundamental law of nature, and so have come intg 
known of his works, The subject, from its mixture of the vaguer | ridiculous conflict with palpable facts of experience; or who haye 
difficult considerations of general politics with strictly economic | mixed political economy with ethics or natural theology, or per- 


and more matter, was not the best adapted forthe exhibition of Mr. 


haps some non-religious kind of optimistic sociology, and deduceg 


Cairnes’s peculiar gifts ; it is difficult to draw an ‘indictment against | very doubtful practice from thoroughly muddled theory ; or who 


a nation,” in a strictly scientific spirit; and it was hardly sur- 
prising that the author’s perfect loyalty to fact did not always 
prevent him from being somewhat hasty in the acceptance or 
estimation of favourable evidence. Still the book, as a piece of 
advocacy timely, powerful, and substantially sound, fully 
deserved the success that it achieved in counteracting the 
effect of much able writing on the Confederate side; 
and the prospects of the author’s career were at their very 
brightest, when in 1865 he was attacked by the terrible malady 
(rheumatic arthritis) which ultimately caused his death. The 
attack did not at first cause any greatalarm ; but in a year or two 
it became only too plain to him that recovery was hopeless, and 
that what remained of life could be but a slow and painful process 
of dying. Many men of high intellectual endowments have sunk 
into total uselessness under a far milder pressure of physical 
calamity. But Mr, Cairnes was made of different stuff; and the 
closing years of his life were almost more productive of literary 
results than any that had preceded them. In 1873 he revised for 
republication two volumes of essays, of which some of the best 
had been written during his illness ; and last year, besides a new 
and enlarged edition of his earliest treatise, he brought out the 
work on which his reputation as an economist will ultimately rest, 
under the title of ‘Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 
Newly Expounded.” No reader of this book, which is certainly 
the most noteworthy development in the main line of English 
Economic thought since the appearance of Mill’s larger treatise, 
can learn without a thrill of reverent admiration that it was dic- 
tated under the darkest shadow of approaching death by one 
whose muscular powers were absolutely paralysed in the rigid 
grasp of an inexorable disease, and whose nervous energy had to 
bear the burden of a hopeless struggle with ever-increasing pain. 
It is a satisfaction to know that this rare and almost heroic 
effort received the reward which properly belongs to such forti- 
tude; “the wages,” as the poct says, ‘of going on,” the power 
of carrying throughout his life from day to day, and of continuing 
to the end, the victory of will and intellect over bodily disorder. 
None of those who knew him during these last ycars will easily 
forget the cheerful and even bright mood which he always main- 
tained in conversation, the variety and vividness of his interests, 
the keen sympathies and clear full views which he showed on all 
current social or political questions. Nor will they forget how, 
whenever the conversation passed into the region of theoretical 
controversy, all their painful sense of his bodily infirmity seemed 
to give way before the impression of his unabated dialectical 
vigour; and especially of that gentle, half-unconscious, wholly 
irresistible pressure with which he would constrain his inter- 
locutor to the same closeness of reasoning that was habitual to 
himself. The oppressive though indefinite alarm that in addition 
to his present suffering always hung over him, lest the slow re- 
lentless progress of his disease might ultimately affect his intel- 
lect, was never realised ; his life of elevated activity was maintained 
till within a few weeks of his death. 

The value of Mr, Cairnes’s contribution to economic science, which 
is by far the most important part of his life’s work, is easy to define 
and measure and not diflicult to depreciate ; as the limitations of 
his intellectual range were peculiarly obvious, from that very direct- 
ness and clearness of expression which constituted one of his most 
characteristic exeellences. But the more we compare his work with 
that of other labourers in the same field, the more we feel the 
difficulty of adequately filling the place that he has left vacant. We 
have already hinted that his mind was not in the highest sense 
original, We must now add that if it had been so, it would hardly 
have been equally well fitted for its peculiar function. ‘The special 
value of Mr. Cairnes’s speculation consists in just this,—that it 
always proceeded in the direct line of English economic tradition, 
without either right-hand backslidings or left-hand defections ; that 
he was no less eager to maintain unimpaired the system of thought 


that had been delivered to him, than he was to improve it by new | 


discoveries, dueto a careful comparison of its results with experience. 
English political ceonomy, the science constituted by Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, and expounded by Mill with great formal improve- 
ments and some substantial additions, has continually had to 
struggle for existence against dangerous assailants, from many 
divers quarters. And among its worst foes there have always 
been many of its own houschold; thinkers who have confounded 
the absolute precision of a scientific hypothesis with the absolute 





have allowed the discussion of its principles to run too much into 
useless subtleties and ingenuities, and to lose itself in the sands 
of sterile logomachy. Prolonged and persistent have the efforts 
been to corrupt the young science by making it more profoundly 
philosophical, or more comprehensively historical, or more ab. 
stract and mathematical, or more inductive and statistical, or more 
obviously conformable to the current notions and immediate needs 
of practical men. Against this environment of perils Mr. Cairneg 
stood forth as a defender especially effective, because his devotion 
to his favourite study never led him seriously to exaggerate itg 
scope or power. It is not too much to say that he surpassed hig 
master, Mill, in the very point in which Mill had most con. 
spicuously surpassed his predecessors ; in clear and definite ap. 
prehension of the logical characteristics of political economy, its 
relation to other modes of reasoning on human affairs, the degree 
of exactness at which it may legitimately aim without losing its 
‘‘actuality,” the partial errors which are inevitably involved in 
its fundamental assumptions, and as inevitably reappear in its 
conclusions. At the same time, he staunchly maintained the 
value of the method he taught as a most powerful and absolutely 
indispensable, though imperfect, instrument for the scientific 
explanation of social phenomena,—the method, namely, of dedue- 
tive reasoning from a few well-cstablished mental and physical 
laws, while continually verifying the results thus attained by com. 
parison with facts, so as to bring the subordinate hypotheses of 
the science into more and more complete correspondence with 
the actual condition of society. ‘The method so conceived he 
protected with most vigilant care, defending it against the pseudo- 
philosophical attacks of Comte, resisting the hasty impulse to super- 
sede it by direct induction from statistics, contrasting it with the 
hybrid ethico-economical ‘solutions of the social problem,’ whether 
put forward by apostles of laissez-faire or by apostles of modern 
socialism, and declining to desert it for the ingenious enterprises 
of Professor Jevons and others to construct elaborate forms of 
economic reasoning, without any prospect of obtaining suitable 
matter. And such a method he himself confidently applied, 
both to the solution of particular empirical problems, as in his 
essays on the Gold question, and (in his last and most im- 
portant work) to the improvement of the ‘‘aziomata media of the 
science, those intermediate principles by means of which the 
detailed results are connected with the higher causes that produce 
them.” ‘This isnot the place to examine in detail his discussions 
in either department; but we may say gencrally that if they are 
not remarkable for great subtlety or depth of speculative insight, 
they are always characterised by clearness, independence, and 
correctness of procedure, firm grasp of fact, and sure handling 
of abstract notions. Hence their educational value, as models 
of sound, systematic thought clearly worked out, seems to us very 
great, independently of the exact amount or importance of the new 
truth that they have brought to light. The style, again, is well 
suited to the matter. It is never exactly pregnant or suggestive, 
and is sometimes open to the charge of unnecessary prolixity, but it 
is always orderly, forcible, solid, and transparent; there is nothing 
ever slurred over, no half-knowledge veiled and utilised by allusive 
phrase. The subject is always exhausted within the limits which 
the author has marked out for himself; no assertion is ever 
advanced without a full and clear statement of its grounds, and 
no novel or diflicult principle introduced without apt and ade- 
quate illustration. 

Mr. Cairnes was a formidable and somewhat unsparing contro- 
versialist. His indignation and contempt were easily aroused, 
either by moral or intellectual faults ; but the forcible expression 
of these feelings to which he was sometimes prompt was always, 
so to say, transfused through and sustained by close and candid 
reasoning. He never condescended to the slightest trick or un- 
fairness, or any use of arguments ad captandum or ad hominem, 
but always wrote like an advocate perfectly confident both in the 
justice of his cause and in the intelligence of his jury. Still, we 
cannot but regret the extent to which, especially in discussing 
questions of general politics, he lapsed into the onesidedness of @ 
mere advocate, instead of the more comprehensive and judicial 
treatment which we might have expected from a scientifically 
trained observer of social phenomena. Perhaps a certain 
rigidity of intellect, naturally combined with the qualities 
that constituted his peculiar excellence as a political econo- 
mist, somewhat unfitted him for a department of thought 
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where 


in strictly e 
incapacity for 


which his argument against Professor Jevons in his last treatise 
affords a striking example. On the other hand, he had the rare 
and valuable gift of seeing error with the same perfect distinctness 
12 saw truth; so that his exposure of real fallacies and 


with which | 


confusions of thought in‘ his opponents is always delightful to 


read, from its clear and crushing completeness. Indeed, such 
ad, 


essays as his review of Bastiat have the same educational value as 


his expository treatises ; for in a subject where fallacies and con- 


fusions of thought beset the student at every step, this ‘‘ teaching | 


by contraries ” is an almost necessary supplement of direct ex- 


position. And after all deductions are made, we cannot but feel 


that there is no one left who ean fill the place of Mr, Cairnes as | 


a master of either method of instruction; even if we consider only 
. “ . 

what he actually did, and do not allow ourselves to conjecture 
what, under happier circumstances, he might have done. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
cee ean 
PIGEON-RACING.—IL. 

[To THE EpivoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—Fifty years ago, when a pigeon accomplished the journey 
from Paris or from London to any part of Belgium, the bird was 
subject to a public ovation ; he was carried in triumph, his owner 
was serenaded, his renown covered the country, and he became an 
object of all but national worship. Now-a-days a pigeon let loose at 
five o'clock in the morning on the Spanish frontier, and at the ex- 
treme south-west angle of France, who returns to Liége, in the cast 
of Belgium, close to the German frontier, by, say, six o’clock the 
very same evening, may no doubt bear the national honours for 
that year, unless indeed some other bird has anticipated him ; but 
he is only the first bird of his year, the winner of the national Bel- 


gian, let us call it, Pigeon Derby, who may or may uot have extra- | 


ordinary qualities, but who, had he arrived the next morning instead 
of the same evening, would have created national disappoint- 
ment. ‘This extraordinary development of pigeon-power during 
the last fifty years—or in round numbers, three hundred gene- 
rations of pigeons—has been largely due to the gigantic appli- 
cation of the principle of selection on a national scale to millions 
of birds. One couple of pigeons, I may remind my readers, will 
produce nine pairs of young a year,—they ought to be confined 
to producing three. But pigeon-fanciers do not always keep the 
breeding within stern bounds, and probably 300 generations is 
nearer the mark than 150. It is evident also that the more recent 
railway facilities for the transportation of the birds must have added 
much to their returning powers. ‘Thus fifty years ago the poor 
creatures, huddled in closely confined panniers, almost like sardines 
in a box, had to be conveyed on the top of thundering diligences, 
scared out of their wits, and jolted to death over hundreds of 
miles, through dreary nights and days of frightful moral and 
physical torture, before they reached even the starting-point of 
the race. Now all is done that railway and municipal authorities 
can do to increase the comfort of the competitors during trans- 
portation. ‘The mode of transport is still capable, no doubt, of in- 
definite improvement, but so faras the birds are concerned, it has im- 
proved indefinitely. ‘Che panniers are larger, the conditions of trans- 
port not only more carefully studied on the part of the owners, but 
most respectfully attended to both by the railway authorities, and by 
the railway porters, many of whom are pigeon-owncers, so that no 
prospective winner of the Derby in our own country is probably 
treated with more deference and care than is the hamper contain- 
ing the Belgian workman’s prize pigeon by the Belgian and French 
railway authorities. It may be conceded that the effect of an 
improvement in carrying the birds is limited to the tendency (1) 
of engaging a larger number of competitors, (2) of diminishing 
the number of disabled combatants. Sut all told, does it 
not follow that if fifty years, say, of Darwinian experi- 
ment, conducted however loosely, have resulted in a fact so 


astonishing that, as a matter almost of course, a large num- | 


ber of the Belgian pigeons let loose at Dax, suppose, in 
the Pyrenees, on a summer's day, will return to different 
parts of Belgium the same evening, the remainder the second 
and third days, and the others be treated as waifs and strays, 


it is hardly possible to foresee what might not be done, if all the | 


European nations were to take up the experiment scientifically ? 


‘the method is so much more vague and disputable, 
and where the attainment of truth depends on a delicate | 
balancing of complicated and disparate considerations, But even ) 
conomic controversy he sometimes showed a curious | ledge and relative carelessness. 
entering into the point of view of an antagonist ; of | ledge and growing facilities of transport, an exhaustive system of 


It seems to be a fact, that from 200 to 300 generations of | 


pigeons, occupying half a century, have resulted in apparently 
doubling the average powers of the average bird. The ex- 
periments have been conducted tentatively with imperfect know- 
If with ever-growing know- 





experimental breeding and trial were carried on in this country, 
by large classes of people for their amusement, the expense being 
a flea-bite in comparison withthe other recognised amusements of 
the population, who ean say whether we might not arrive at a 
race of pigeons whose exploits would be almost beyond calcula- 
tion ? 

It has been asked whether a pigeon might not cross the Atiantic ? 
For my part, I do not think that a pigeon ever could cross so vast 
'a piece of water, especially salt water, as the Atlantic, except by 
the lucky fluke of being able to rest on a series of vessels and vic- 
tualling there when exhausted. Perhaps if a bird were taken as 
many hundred miles from the European shore as he could reach in 
a day’s flight, and then were allowed to return and on a subsequent 
occasion he were taken further, it being so arranged that there 
should be a vessel in sight for him to alight upon, and he did so, 
it is just conceivable that a bird of extraordinary, we will say, 
; almost human intelligence and pertinacity, might, having been 
| tempted further and further away across the Atlantic, and re- 
| gained his home eventually in cach case, ultimately, perhaps, 
‘accomplish the journey in several days, stopping here and there 
on different vessels, and pursuing his journey by instinct coupled 
| with pertinacity until he reached home. But I only notice this line 
| of argument, in order to say that I look upon it as belonging to 
| the wildest of improbabilities. Nevertheless, I do entertain a 
very strong idea of the almost indefinite perfectibility of the 
pigeon as a returning bird, provided always that he have 
natural landmarks to go by. Thus L should not consider it 
| in the least impossible that, if general attention were turned to 
| the training of pigeons, and if the world at large were to throw 
| its resources into the matter, a hundred years would develope a 
bird that might come back from Japan, through China, India, 
| and Europe, to England, as certainly (taking of course the corre- 
| Sponding averages) as a bird now comes back from Spain to- Bel- 
| gium, whose ancestors were carried in civie triumph if they got 
| from London to Brussels. I have a perfect conviction that the 

Darwinian principle applicd closely and scientifically to pigeons 
{upon a national seale would inevitably produce such a bird 
| sooner or later. jut believing as I do, and holding it to be 
| demonstrable, that the pigeon moves more by sight and induction 
| derived from sight than anything clse, that is to say, neither 
{by smell nor any fantastic clectrical or other transcendental 
| sense, (is not the eye itself, as a photographic apparatus, the most 
| miraculous element in nature,) | do not believe that an average 
| pigeon, however produced, could be expected, by sight, on an 
| average, to cross the Atlantic. Under favourable circumstances, 


a pigeon may perhaps fly a hundred miles an hour, It is con- 
| ceivable that, applying those principles of transmutation which 
have differentiated the race-horse from the cart-horse, our +1950’ 
| pigeon might reach to one hundred and fifty, or say even two 
| hundred miles an hour. Of a summer's day, starting at cock- 

crow on one side, and flying, suppose, for ten hours without 

stopping, he might accomplish perhaps 2,000 miles, as he now in 

‘a day will from 600 to 1,000; but the number of chances to 
| which he would be subject in the way of adverse currents, un- 
| quenchable thirst, &c., are too many to enumerate, and there 
| would always be the cardinal difficulty of the absence of any 
| direction from the eyesight in mid-ocean, for a pigeon is-supposed 
| to see only fifty or sixty miles ahead. 
| ‘There have been many attempts to explain the natural instinct of 
| the pigeon, Some have said that his instinct is only that of the migra- 
| tory birds, whose tendency is towards some particular latitude. 
| This will not bear the test of actual fact. It may be true that the wild 
| pigeon, in autumn, leaves temperate countries for warmer climes, 

which he leaves in spring to return northward in summer, but as 
‘it has been well observed, this instinct has wholly departed from 
| the domesticated pigeon, who never dreams in the sharpest winter 
| of leaving his pigeon-house to go South. He has none of that 
' extraordinary fever and agitation that may be remarked in the 
captive nightingale, even after years of captivity, who, when the 
| migratory scason comes, is said to be in convulsions of anxicty. 
| Besides, as a matter of fact, a pigeon will come back indifferently 
| from north, east, south, or west to his cot. Pigeons have returned to 

Belgium from Milan, from Rome, from Dresden in Saxony, from 
| Liverpool, Birmingham, and Ilull. But why, it may be asked, do the 





| Belgian pigeon-fanciers prefer sending their pigeons to the south- 
west of France, for the great pigeon-races ? This hangs upon reasons 
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wholly apart from any natural instinct of the bird. One is probably 
that, speaking the same language, the custodians of the birds 
can get on better in France than in other directions. The late 
war has opened the eyes of the Germans generally to the value of 
pigeons in time of war. and probably, it will be easier in future for 
pigeon-racing to take place in the direction of Germany. But 
other causes are at work :—one is the peculiar nature and confir- 
mation of what might be called the vast champagne-basin of 
France, between the south-west angle and the north-east, where 
3elgium lies; another is the direction of the summer winds 
during the months when all the great pigeon-races take place. 
During those months, the ordinary winds sweeping across France 
and Belgium blow from the west, either south-west, or north- 
west. These winds are peculiarly favourable to the flight of 
the birds, not only because they help them on their way, 
but because they carry an immense amount of moisture 
and a certain amount of cloud. This has the double effect of 
tempering the glare of the sun to the poor bird, and assuaging his 
thirst, the pigeon being an excecdingly thirsty bird. Thus it is, I be- 
lieve, a fact that migratory birds leaving our shores choose a 
south wind to depart, notwithstanding these winds run counter 


to their flight, and it has been suggested that this tendency is due to | 


the moist nature of the wind. In the case of a migratory bird, it 
might very well be thought, and perbaps maintained, that just 
as we ourselves mechanically turn towards the quarter from which 


a warm breath proceeds, and go counter to it if we want more | 


warmth, so a bird feeling a south wind would naturally be at- 
tracted in that direction. On the other hand, it is said that 
when the north winds blow, the migratory birds hide wherever 
they can. Be all this as it may—for I speak with imperfect know- 
ledge of the natural history of the matter as regards migratory 
birds—as a matter of fact, the annual national pigeon contests of 
3elgium have all gradually taken the direction of the south-west of 
France. The exceptions to the rule always supply curious results. 
Thus oceasionally pigeons are sent to compete from Perpignan, 
or Marseilles, or Toulon, and it is a well-established fact with 


the Belgian pigeon-fanciers that although the distance in miles | 


from Perpignan in the south-cast corner of France is diagon- 
ally very much less than the distance from Bayonne and the 
south-rest of France on the Atlantic, yet the results from the 
shorter distance are very much less satisfactory than from the 
longer distance. In the one ease, /.c., from the south-west corner 
of France, the bird has, it is true, to traverse a longer distance, 
but with fewer intervening objects to disturb his judgment when 
harassed between fear and fatigue. Moreover, he has a more 
civilised country to pass over, so far as he is concerned,—that is 
comparatively free from kites, faleons, and other winged highway- 
men, whose numbers and ferocity are generally in proportion to 
the wildness of the district to be traversed. A wary and experienced 
pigeon who has once escaped from aggressive claws is apt to give 
a very wide berth to mountains of a certain height, even although 
he could pass like a little speck above them, for knowing what 


little specks he himself can discern many a score miles away, he | 
entertains no fond illusions with regard to his own invisibility ; | 
and as his heart thumps to get home, it thumps still harder to | 
‘no doubt whatever.—I am, Sir, &c., PraKon, 


think that some dreadful rocket of a faleon may, at any moment, 
shoot almost perpendicularly into the air, and probably damn 


his hopes of home for ever. ‘l'wo remarkable trials were made | 


the same day from Belgium,—one from San Sebastian, in Spain, 
by the society known as the Concordia of Liége, and the other 
by the Society known as the Society of the Holy Ghost of Verviers. 
On the 7th of August. 1852, the respective batches of pigeons were 
flown at the same hour, one batch at San Sebastian, the otherat Per- 
pignan, from the opposite corners therefore of the south of France. 
The same day one pigeon reached home from San Sebastian, and his 
arrival was duly certified to the Society of the Concordia. ‘The 
next day, that is, the 8th of August, fifteen of the San Sebastian 
competitors carried off all the remaining prizes. But the Perpig- 
nan batch fared very differently. Although this town was nearer 
to Belgium, speaking roughly, by sixty miles, the first bird reached 
home only on the second day at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing: and it was not before the 14th—i.c., seven day$ later—that 
fifteen or sixteen other pigeons from Perpignan returned. It was 
admitted on all hands that the two sets of birds were equal in 
quality, although thirty per cent. more in point of numbers were 
sent to San Sebastian. In spite, however, of the difference 
in the numbers, it is clear the advantage remained with the 
pigeons that had the longer distance to fly, and the most natural 
solution was the nature of the country traversed respectively. 
One set of pigeons had before them the immense plain stretching be- 
tween the Spanish frontier and Belgium, the othera journey bristling 
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with a vast variety of mountain chains. One other argument 
is very much in favour of the early return of the birds flying 
from the south-west of France. Lising, as all good birds do, im. 
mediately to an enormous height, at which they appear to the 
human eye as small specks, the Atlantic must appear to them ag 
a wall and a desert not to be attempted, and the combinations to 
which their judgment is compelled to resort are thus of necessity 
| very much reduced in number. Fear being, moreover, father ty 
the thought, they will be little tempted to pass over the moun. 
tains into Spain; and their fears, wishes, instincts, and eye- 
sight, combining with memory, will greatly add to the 
rapidity of their determination in the right direction. But for 
training purposes on the part of pigeon-fanciers indifferent to the 
number of pigeons they might sacrifice, so as they attained jy 
course of time to the greatest possible amount of high courage, 
pertinacity, and judgment, there is no doubt that the shorter and 
more difficult journey from Perpignan is the best. ; 

Pains have been taken to ascertain the rate of a pigeon’s flight, 
The English dragon is a swifter bird than the Belgian. But 
he flies low, and is of small, if any intellect. I do not know 
whether the question is or can be settled. For long distances the 
| Belgian fanciers had in the year 1865, by induction of many in. 
| stances, concluded that a pigeon can fly, on an average, 1,164 metres 
' aminute, or1,275 yards ; but if such is theaverage taken for distances 
| extending diagonally over France, it must be evident that what a 
pigeon can do over two or three hundred miles only must be con- 








| siderably greater. Then, again, it is almost inconceivable that a 
| pigeon starting from San Sebastian for Liége, suppose, should be 
/able to adhere to the true mathematical line of shortest distance, 
Whether in obedience to the currents of winds or in obedience to 
the landmarks he selects, he must follow, not a straight. but a 
broken line of some sort. Now the computations made by the 
Belgian Socicties are, so far as we know, invariably on the prin- 
ciple of taking the crow’s flight from corner to corner, and then 
| dividing the number of miles by the number of hours between the 
time of departure and the time of arrival. 

The exact distance between Dax and Liége is, I am told, 580 
| miles as the crow flies, i.e., in the mathematical line on a true 
jmap. But a pigeon can searcely follow the true mathematical 


line, and to accomplish 600 he may be supposed to fly 700, 800, 
or 1,000 miles in broken lines, all tending more or less home- 
wards. ‘lhe pigeon who took the first prize of all Belgium in 
1871 belonged to a small basket-maker at Iluy, near Liége. I 
remember holding the bird in my hand—a sma//, compact, black 
bird, as hardasa stone to the toueh—I forget whether in his third 
or fourth year. The bird was flown in 1871 at Dax in the 
Pyrenees at 5 o'clock in the morning, and arrived at Huy the 
same evening at 6 o'clock. ‘Taking the distance as 600 miles 
| crow-flight, and dividing by the number of hours, 13, this gives 
, us the rate of 46 miles an hour for 13 hours. 

I have seen a pigeon, how bred I do not know, but he seemed 
to me nearer three times, than twice, the size of a large wood- 
pigeon. That we could by breeding produce flying-pigeons of that 
size, retaining or improving upon the intelligence, and doubling 
or trebling the specd of the existing Belgian breeds, I entertain 
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“THE SECOND DEATII.” 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR."} 
Sin,—lI think the author of the tract on ‘ The Seeond Death” 
must have read my long letter, and written his short reply, rather 
hurriedly. ILe complains that the sentences I have quoted do not 
give a fair representation of the spirit and tone of the tract. I 
should feel not only sorry, but sincerely ashamed, if the complaint 
were a well-grounded one. But I have looked through the tract 
again, and I am convinced that the effect of the quoted sentences 
is not different from that of the whole tract. very writer has a 
natural feeling that justice is not done to what he has written by 
extracts, and the absence of the texts by which he imagines his 
propositions to be proved may have caused the author some 
discomfort. But I find nothing in the tract which in the slightest 
degree qualifies the impression produced by the specimens which 
I gave. The fact appears to be that the author, secing his doctrine 
put plainly before him, ‘back recoiled” from what he had 
himself written. H[e is an example of that general modifica- 
tion of feeling on this subject to which I appealed. He repre- 
sents me as saying that because I ‘and others” dislike the 
doctrine, therefore the Christian Knowledge Society ought not 
to publish it. But I am not speaking of any party or school; 
what L allege is that almost nobody likes it, when it is put ina 
full, bold, dogmatical form.. Of course, a doctrine may be nore 
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true for being ‘old-fashioned ; 





the less 


doctri 
the existing repugnance to it as a sign that we have grown in the 


knowledge of God. But my purpose in writing my former letter 
was to point out to the Society that a mistake had been made by 
some branch of its administration, and that it had become re- 
sponsible for a publication which must be more or less distasteful 
to a large number of its supporters. They have outgrown, I 
continue to believe, both the doctrine and the exegesis by which 
it is supported. 

Iam, as the author supposes, a little surprised to learn that he 


is a constant reader of the Spectator, because to read the Spectator 
generally implies reading a good deal more besides. If he had 
studied with reasonable attention some of the recent expository 
literature bearing on this subject, I do not venture to say that he 
would have changed his opinions, but at all events he could not 
have argued as he does in support of them. 

Your other correspondent, Mr. Herbert Ethelstane, objects to 
the reticence of which I spoke with implied approval, as insincere | 
and demoralising. According to his view, the members of the | 
Church of England are doubly in fault. They hold in secret a 
detestable doctrine, and have not the manliness to avow it. My 
answer is that they have no such inward belief in this doctrine of 
the hopeless wickedness and torment of all who die unconverted as 
Ile appears to me not to understand 


Mr. Ethelstane supposes. 
the difficulties of perfectly honest minds in dealing with a subject 
like this. On the one hand, they shrink from the dogma to such | 
a degree that what outward profession of it remains is in excess, 
not in defect, of the inward belief. The author of the tract, as we 
have seen, cannot quite bear the naked look of his doctrine.* 
Mr. Moody, I feel assured, could not have referred in that quaint 
manner to the * old-fashioned hell,” if his belief in it had the 


sut on the other hand, Chris- | 
tians are not prepared to treat lightly the solemn warnings of 
Scripture or the testimony of awakened consciences. Not long agoa 
discourse on the punishment of sin was given me to read. It con- | 
tained plenty of invective, in the style of Mr. Ethelstane, against the 
supposed orthodox doctrine. It then proceeded to lay down that 
the true punishment of sin was the remorse felt for it in this life. 
‘The author could not altogether hide from himself, however, that 
the worse the sinner, the less likely was he to be painfully troubled 
by remorse. And he therefore added, that in the case of a sinner 
not punished in this way, the hardening of the conscience was 
itself a punishment. And this was all. I felt strongly after 
reading this discourse that Christians were quite right in refusing | 
to set aside jauntily all threatenings about the consequences of 
sin in the future life. I hold that language firm in principle and 
grave in its warnings as to the wrath of God against sin, but de- 
liberately vague and undefined as to time and place and mode of 
punishment, is that which best represents our existing knowledge. | 
Such language ought not to interpose any barrier in the way of | 
that larger hope which faith in the righteousness and merey of God | 
mnot fail to foster.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Luewetyn Davies. 


thoroughness of his belief in Christ. 


TE EXCOMMUNICATION OF THE HIGH-CIURCH 

PARTY BY ‘THE CANONS OF 1605, 
(To tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sit.—There will be a stranger and perhaps more extensive con- 
sejvience than that which your correspondents have foreshadowed 
Howing from the (we may trust impossible) contingency of the 
confirmation of the late judgment of the Court of Arches in the 
case of “ Jenkins 7. Cook.” 

The 27th Canon of 1603, which has been evoked for this judg- 
ment,and on which it is mainly based, forbids the clergyman to *ad- | 
minister the Communion to any that have spoken agaiust or depraved 
His Majesty's sover ign anthority in canses ecclesiastical.” Tt will be 
observed that this prohibition is not like that through which the 
Canon by strained interpretation is supposed to exclude those | 
who doubt the personality of the Devil. ‘There is here no remote 
or dubious inference. The offence which excludes the depravers | 
of the Royal supremacy from the Communion is directly and 
expressly stated. Now, it is notorious that this prohibition, if 
enforced, would preclude any clergyman from administering the 
Communion to that large and respectable class of the High- | 
Church party who are constantly and ostentatiously ** spes aking 
against and depraving Her Majesty’s sovereign authority in causes 
ecclesiastical,” and particularly those excellent persons who, like 
Mr. Orby Shipley and Mr. Mackonochie, regard the connection 


: 
| 
| 


*Tr 


is can be made to look much more shocking, if necessary, Itean be put in iNlus- 
2 T ve examples, such as will make the English heart cry out with borror. But, | 
“s U said before. I, for one, have nu wish to force on the c: sutroversy. } 


* my belief is, that he: 
ine in question is untrue and une yangelical, and I rejoice in | 


‘ him whenever he came out. 


| to kill him. 


| a young man, living in service in London, close to the owners of the 


| Coreoran. 
‘acter alike of President Lincoln and the young Colonel. ‘The 
' Bull Run Army consisted in a large degree of * uinety-days’ 


' short-service men in that corps desired to go home. 
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of the C enh w ith the State ‘“‘as not only adulterous, but in- 
cestuous.” 

Such a sweeping excommunication of the “Ritualist” party 
would solve the question of their position in another fashion than 
that which has been recently suggested in the Contemporary 
Jiview. But it would be the inevitable result of the enforcement 
of this Canon. 

A consequence so ridiculous of course adds to the accumulated 
reasons why the judgment of the Court of Arches should be 
reversed. But it may perhaps lead Churchmen seriously to ask, 
—What is the principle on which from time to time one or other 
of obsolete Canons, which have no legal force for Englishmen gene- 
rally, are supposed to be binding on any one; or if they have 
such foree, on what ground it is that the larger part of them are 
so universally set at naught, that I presume even the Court of 
Arches would not venture to enforce them’? I need only specify 
the 2nd, Srd, 4th, Sth, Gth, 7th, Sth, Vth, 10th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 
rd, 24th, 55th, 59th, GS5th, 66th, 74th, S6th, 110th, 112th, 
116th, 139th, and 140th. I might add, parts of many others, but 
these will suffice. By the Act of 15 Charles IT, cap. 12, s. 5, all 








| statutory authority is expressly withheld from all these Canons, 
as from those which are never quoted at all, passed in 1640, 


What is the authority possessed by any of them, and if they have 
any authority, why is there no attempt cither to enforce or obey 
those to which I have referred ?—IL am, Sir, &c., 

ANGLICANUS. 


CONSCIOUS AUTOMATA. 
(To THe Epiron OF THE “Srecrator.”} 

Sin,—I have lately heard a story that I hope you may think 
worthy of a place among your illustrations of the thoughtful 
intelligence of ** Conscious Automata.” Many yearsago, a family 
having a house in Grosvenor Square, and a place in the country 
(1 think in Warwickshire), owned a terrier, who, in the country, 
made great friends with a large Newfoundland, When they came 
to town they brought the terrier, and he resided in a mews where 

he was much annoyed by a eur who lived next door, and attacked 
One day the terrier disappeared, but 
after a little time returned, bringing with him his big friend, who 
gave the vilgar bully a satisfactory thrashing,—not attempting 
This has been told me by an old servant, who was then 


dogs. Ile answers for the faets of the story, as he heard them at 
a 


the time.—I am, Sir, &c., | Onn Oe 


BOOKS. 


GENERAL SHERMAN'’sS MEMOIRS 
[SECOND NOTICE} 

| Wien Colonel Sherman joined head-quarters at Washington, in 
June, 1861, he found a prevailing sentiment that the war would 
be “short and decisive,” and that as soon as the Government 
showed a firm resolve to defend its rights and property, some 
general compromise would result.” The public temper was 
| similar in its nature, and it was an unwise impaticnee, together 
| with a certain contempt for the adversary, which compelled 
| General Scott to enter on the campaign of Bull Run, In that 
‘action, Sherman, like so many of his brother officers, heard for the 
first time shots fired in anger, and encountered the sickening 
spectacle of wounds and death. We need not dwell on the 
Southern victory, which proved a fatal gift to the victors, and a 

real blessing to the vanquished. After the flight to the Potomac, 
Sherman had his brigade on the left bank encamped about Fort 
Here oceurred an incident which displayed the char- 


men,” and a great dispute arose respecting the proper mode of 
counting those ninety days, the Government, of course, construing 
the terms of enlistment most favourably to themselves. In Sher- 
man’s brigade was the notorious 69th New York, and most of the 
As they 
were very mutinous in their demonstrations, a battery was posted, 
with orders to open fire if they left camp :— 

“ Tho Sixty-ninth still oceupied Fort Corcoran, and one morning. after 
reveille, when I had just received the roport, had dismissed the regi- 
ment, and was leaving, I found ‘myself in a crowd of men crossing the 
drawbridge on their way to a barn close by, where they had their sinks ; 
among them was an officer, who said, ‘Colonel, I am going to New 
York to-day. What can I do for you?’—I answered, * How can you go 





* Memoirs of General William T, Sherman, Written by Himself. lu 2 vous 
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to New York ? I do not remember to have signed a leave for you.’—He 
said, ‘No; he did not want a leave. He had engaged to serve three 
months, and had already served more than that time. If the Govern- 
ment did not intend to pay him, he could afford to lose the money; 
that he was a lawyer, and had neglected his business long enough, and 
was then going home.’ I noticed that a good many of the soldiers had 
paused about us to listen, and knew that if this officer could defy us, 
they also would. So I turned on him sharp, and said :—‘ Captain, this 
question of your terms of service has been submitted to the rightful 
authority, and the decision has been published in orders. You are a 


THE 





soldier, and must submit to orders till you are properly discharged. If | 
yon attempt to leave without orders, it will be mutiny, and I will shoot | 


you like a dog! Go back into the fort now, instantly, and don’t dare to 
leave without my consent.’ I had on an overcoat, and may have had 
my hand about the breast, for he looked at me hard, paused a moment, 


and then turned back into the fort. The men scattered, and I returned | 


to the house where I was quartered close by.” 
On that day, President Lincoln and Mr. Seward drove over to see 
the troops. Sherman joined them, and finding that Mr. Lincoln 
desired to address the men, he begged that the President ‘‘ would 
discourage all cheering, noise, or any sort of confusion,” saying 
the country needed * cool, thoughtful, hard-fighting soldiers,—no 
more hurrahing, no more humbug.” ‘The request was complied 
with, for when the regiment began to cheer, Mr. Lincoln 
‘‘promptly checked them, saying, ‘Don’t cheer, boys. 1 confess 
I rather like it myself, but Colonel Sherman here says it is not 
military; and I guess we had better defer to his opinion.’” Going 
through the camp, the President reached Fort Corcoran and the 
69th. Ifere he again made a little speech, winding up with a 
request that any one who had a grievance would appeal to him :-— 
“In the crowd, I saw the officer with whom I had had the passage at 
reveillo that morning. His face was pale, and lips compressed. 
foresaw a ‘scene,’ but sat on the front seat of the carriage as quict as a 
lamb. This officer foreed his way through the crowd to the carriage, 
and said, ‘ Mr. President, I have a cause of grievance. This morning 
I went to speak to Colonel Sherman, and he threatened to shoot me.’— 
Mr. Lincoln, who was still standing, said, ‘ Threatened to shoot you ?’— 
‘Yes, sir, he threatened to shoot me.’—Mr. Lincoln looked at him, then 
at me, and stooping his tall. spare form towards the officer, said to him 
in a loud stage whisper, easily heard for some yards round, ‘ Well, if I 
were you, and‘he threatened to shoot, I would not trust him, for I 
believe he would do it.’ The officer turned about and disappeared, and 
the men laughed at him. Soon the carriage drove on, and as we 
descended the hill, I explained the facts to the President, who answered, 
¢Of course I didn’t know anything about it, but I thought you knew 
your own business best.” I thanked him for his confidence, and assured 
imi that what he had done would go far to enable me to maintain good 
discipline, and it did.” 
A short time afterwards Sherman was ordered to Kentucky, with 
the rank of brigadier-general. The Border State had resolved to 
stand by the Union, if supported, and such force as could be 
spared was mustered on its borders under Anderson, who had 
been driven out of Fort Sumter. Finally, the State authorities 
took the formal step, and as Anderson’s health was unequal to 
the strain, he resigned, leaving Sherman in command. ‘There 
were few troops, of doubtful value, to defend Kentucky, then 
threatened by the Confederates on two points. Fremont in 
Missouri and MeClellan in Virginia attracted the bulk of the 
levies, and central Kentucky was left with a weak, broken line of 
vosts. Sherman, as in duty bound, remonstrated, and when Mr. 
I J ’ ’ 
Cameron, War Seeretary, passed through Louisville, our ardent 
soldier, who always saw so far ahead, after a lucid account of the 
position of affairs, showing he had only 18,000 men to cover a 
huge gap, ‘‘argued that, for the purpose of defence, we should 
have 60,000 men at onee, and for offence, would need 200,000 
«fore we had done. Mr. Cameron, who still lay on the bed, 
threw up his hands, and exclaimed, ‘Great God! where are they 
to come from?’ I asserted that there were plenty of men at the 
North ready and willing to come, if he would only accept 
their services; for it was notorious that regiments had been 
formed in all the North-Western States, whose services had been 





not be needed.” Sherman flattered himself that he had aroused 
“imon Cameron to ‘a realisation of the great war that was be- 
fore us, and was, in fact, upon us;” but Cameron was a mere 
politician, and when he got back to Washington, he filed a 
incmerandum describing as ‘insane ” the request of Sherman for 


200,000 men. More than this, he allowed the substance of his 


paper to get abroad, and it was stated all over the North, on the | 


War Secretary's authority, that Sherman was crazy. Not un- 
naturally, the injustice preyed upon his spirits; he thought the 
authorities had better send a “ more sanguine man” to Kentucky, 
and they sent Don Carlos Buell, ordering Sherman to Halleck’s 
ide in Missouri, where, after another interval of vexation, he 
tthed down to work, Jlalleck devised the plan of campaign 
that led to the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson ; finally, to 
Shiloh battle, and the capture of Corinth. But Halleck was a 
ut-tempered man, prone to hasty conclusions, and he nearly 
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| drove Grant out of the service by his misjudgments. Sherman, 
as all may remember, took part in the two days’ fighting 
at Shiloh, or as we used to call it, Pittsburgh Landing, and his re. 
marks on the subject are full of instruction. That Grant wag 
| greatly ill-used on this occasion becomes plainer than ever from 
| the narrative of Sherman, who, we are bound to say, at the time, 
keenly vindicated his friend and chief. Halleck took command in 
person, and no doubt did compel Beauregard to evacuate Corinth, 


“The advance on Corinth had occupied all the month of May, the 
most beautiful and valuable month of the year for campaigning in this 
latitude. There had been little fighting, save on General Pope's left 
| flank about Farnington; and on our right I esteemed it a magnificent 
drill, as it served for the instruction of our men in guard and picket 
| duty, and in habituating them to an out-door life; and by the time we 
had reached Corinth I believe the army was the best on this continent, 
and could have gone where it pleased. The four sub-divisions were well 
| commanded, as well as the divisions and brigades of the whole army, 
General Halleck was a man of great capacity, of large acquirements, 
and at the time possessed the confidence of the country, and of most of 
the army. I held him in high estimation, and gave him credit for the 
| combinations which had resulted in placing this magnificent army of a 
hundred thousand men, well equipped and provided, with a good base, 
| at Corinth, from which he could move in any direction. Had he held 

his force as a unit, he could have gone to Mobile, or Vicksburg, or any- 

where in that region, which would by one move have solved the whole 
| Mississippi problem; and from what he then told me, I believe he in- 
tended such a campaign, but was overruled from Washington. Be that 
as it may, the army had no sooner settled down at Corinth before it was 
scattered.” 





About this time, Grant, feeling his position unbearable, applied 
| forand readily obtained leave of absence ; but Sherman, hearing of 
| it, hastened to see his friend, and implored him to stay, ‘ illus- 
| trating.” he says, ‘‘his case by my own. Before the battle of 
| Shiloh T had been cast down by a mere newspaper assertion of 
‘crazy,’ but that single battle had given me new life, and now I 
was in high feather. And I argued with him that, if he went 
away, events would go right along, and he would be left out; 
whereas, if he remained, some happy accident might restore him 
to favour, and his true place.” ‘The disconsolate General staid, 
with what prolific results we all know. 

At this period the Southerners made great efforts to gain equiva- 
|lents for their lost advantages in the West. ‘* Beauregard,” we 
read, “was replaced by Bragg, a man of more ability,” and he 
| shad a hard task to bring into order and discipline that mass of 
| men to whose command he succeeded at ‘Tupelo, with which he 
| afterwards fairly outmanceuvred Gencral Buell, and forced him back 
| from Chattanooga to Louisville. It is a fatal mistake,” Sherman 
goes on to say, **which halted General Halleck at Corinth, and led 
him to disperse and scatter the best materials for a fighting army 
which up to that date had been assembled in the West.” Tlalleck 
himself, on the morrow of MeClellan’s disasters, was called to 
Washington ; Grant, who succeeded him in Mississippi, found 
his position ‘ precarious,” and indeed it was not until Van Dorn 
had been defeated in his bold attempt to reconquer Corinth that 
the Union cause in that quarter was settled on solid foundations. 
Useful, rather than showy, the subsequent operations of Grant and 
Sherman towards the end of 1862 have never been fully recognised, 
yet in December of that year they conjointly established the national 
|. power on 2 basis so firm between the ‘Tennessee and Mississippi, 
| that although a daring partisan, like Forrest, was able, at a later 
| period, to push his cavalry through and infest the ‘Tennessee 
| shores, yet no serious lodgment was ever again effected in that 
lregion. Ilaving driven Pemberton, who succeeded Van Dorn, 
from his fortified lines on the Tallahatchie, Grant projected an 
attack on Vicksburg. Ile sent Sherman down the river and moved 
himself to Oxford. ‘The design was to outgenecral Pemberton, 
while Sherman entered the Yazoo, and either capture Vicksburg, 
then slightly garrisoned, or failing that, to effect a junction with 
Grant near the river stronghold and take it. ‘The scheme was 
not exccuted, except in part. Sherman assaulted the heights 
north of Vicksburg, and failed, as he thinks, through the slow- 
ness and timidity of some division-leader ; while Grant’s cavalry 
carelessly watched his dépét at Holly Springs, which Van Dorn 
captured, and thus induced him to retreat upon the Corinth line. 
When the war had ended, Grant told his faithful com- 
rade that had he possessed in December, 1862, the ex- 
perience of marching and maintaining armies subsequently 
acquired, ‘“‘he would have gone on from Oxford, as at 
first contemplated, and would not have turned back because of 
the destruction of his dépot at Holly Springs. The distance from 
| Oxford to the rear of Vicksburg is little greater than by the circuit- 
ous route we afterwards followed from Bruinburg to Jackson and 
| Vicksburg, during which we had neither dépot nor train of 
supplies. I have never criticised General Grant's strategy on 
| this or any other occasion, but I thought then that we had lost 
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an an opportunity, which cost him and us six months extra hardwork ; 
for we might have captured Vicksburg from the direction of 
Oxford in January, quite as easily as was afterwards done in July, 
1863.” Nevertheless, it must be remembered that if Grant lost 
a chance, he found a means of retrieving his loss, when he devised 
and executed the measures which led to the capture, not only of 
the coveted fortress, but of an army and its commander. While 
encamped on the Big Black, a Southern officer, Captain B . 
arrived with a flag of truce. Sherman directed that he should be 
prouglit direct to his camp, made him ‘at home,” and sent the 
Confederate escort to be entertained with his own. He then tells 
this characteristic anecdote :— 

“In the evening we had a good supper, with wine and cigars, as we 
sat talking, B—— spoke of his mother and father in Louisville [B. was 
a Kentucki ian], got leave to write a long letter without its being read, 
and then we talked of the war. He said, ‘ What is the use of your per- 
severing ? it is simply impossible to subdue eight millions of people; 
asserting that ‘the feeling in the South had become so embittered that 
a reconciliation was impossible.’ I answered that ‘sitting as we then 
were we appeared very comfortable, and surely there was no trouble in 
var becoming friends.’—*‘ Yes,’ said ho, ‘that is very true of us, but we 
are gentlemen of education, and can easily adapt ourselves to any con- 
dition of things; but this would not apply equally well to the common 
people, or to the common soldiers.’ I took him out to the camp- fires 
behind the ‘tent, and there were the men of his escort = mine, drink- 
ing their coffee, and as happy as soldiers always seem. I asked B 
what he thought of that, and he admitted that I had the best of the 











argument.” 
Though often severe and hard when duty commanded, Sherman 
repeatedly showed during his campaigns the kindly, human spirit | 
which peeps through this little story. 

During the remainder of the year the services of Sherman wore! 
Few of those who took an interest in the | 


conspicuous enough. 
great war are likely to have forgotten his arduous march to rein- 
force Grant at Chattanooga, or his spirited rush upon Knoxville 
to relieve General Burnside. It will be remembered, doubtless, 
that when Rosecrans allowed himself to be worsted in the battle 
of Chickamauga, Grant was sent to supersede him, while Hooker 
reinforcement from Virginia, and Sherman was 


brought up a 
summoned from Vicksburg. Both arrived in time to defeat | 
Bragg, who had weakened himself by detaching Longstreet to 
eapture Knoxville ; and when the Confederates had been driven 
to Dalton, Grant, dissatisfied with the slowness of Granger, re- 





quested Sherman to push his tired command upon the besieged 
city. Ifow all these trying enterprises were performed, and what | 
a fine spirit and thorough soldicrship they displayed, we recorded | 
Yet it seems that the alarming reports 


in these pages at the time. 


sent by Burnside to Chattanooga were somewhat exaggerated. | 
When the relief was effected, Sherman, having gone over the works, | 
says :— 


s quarters, we all sat down to a good dinner, 
ust turkey. The ts a regular dining-table, with clean 
ly . knives, fe , Spoons, &e . ke. I had seen —— 
Lin my field experience and could not help exclaiming that I 

that they were starving. &e.; but Burnside exp: iined that 
t had at no time comple tely invested the place, and that he 
mminunication with the country on the south side of 
more especially with the French Broad Settlements, 


“ Returning to Burnside 
. cn 








Longstre 
had kept open ¢@ 
the River Holston, 


from whose Union inhabitants he had received a good supply of beef, 
bacon, and corn-meal. Had 1 known of this, I should not have hurried | 
my men so fast, but until I reachod Knoxville I thought our troops | 
there were a ‘tually in danger of starvation.” 


These operations had been conducted in mid-winter, and in the 
spring, after a rest, Sherman was sent to make a point on Meridian, 
a town in Mississippi State, east of Vicksburg, solely by way of a | 
diversion. Ile completely effected his purpose, but his cavalry, | 
under an incompetent General, who started from Memphis, fell into | 


| - . 
wolves of the North can send through the pine-woods. 


of the campaign ; 
he is so close an observer, 


not know why he did not bring the dog to England, though he 
satisfactorily explains that Cerf Vola, having no power to change 
his woolly coat, his bushy tail, and his immense neck-muffler of 
soft fur and long hair, could not have borne the African climate. 
The last days of the close companionship of the dog and the man had 
some amusing incidents in them, in spite of their sadness, especially 
as Cerf Vola’s progress through the States by coach and boat, road 
and rail, was ‘‘ attended with some slight misapprehension on the 
part of the citizens regarding his exact species. ” «Qn the shores 
of Puget Sound,” says the author, “in Washington Territory, 
a group of small boys imagined that they beheld a Cinnamon 
bear, and regarding me in the light of the chain-and-collar man, 
had the temerity to inquire, ‘What time is the show to begin, 
Mister ?’” On another occasion, an old lady travelling in a stage- 
coach (in which the Untiring, having been rated and charged as 
a first-class passenger, was also travelling as such), ejaculated, 
‘¢ Laux! look at that ‘ere ’coon!” It was hard to part with him ; 
we wonder that he had not a suspicion of his master’s treacherous 
design, being such a marvel of intelligence, even for a dog, and 
we are not sure that Major Butler is right when he says :—‘ In 
these things animals have perhaps the advantage of us; they 
don’t know what is about to take place. They look at us almost 
to the last as though life was always to be the same.” Almost !— 
well, perhaps so; but how keen their suspicion of evil when it is 
roused, and how pathetic their gricf! Here is the short story of 
the close of the old companionship :— 

“When the moment of departure arrived, he had to be secured with 
| chain and collar. A collar had long been an accustomed burthen to 
him, but hitherto it had been used to draw me along with him, now it 
was to keep us asunder. When he found that he was to be tied, he 


howled with that peculiar moan which only his breed and the wild 
Old dog, good- 


bye! One does not waste much time over these things, but perhaps 
the good-byes that are said short, or are not said at all in spoken words, 
are the ones given to the hardest parting—their echo is within, and 
their memory liugers long. He stopped the howl; there was a strain 
at the chain that would not break, a tug at the collar that would not 
draw or haul, and the long fellowship was ended. Then, as we drove 
away to the port where the steamer lay in the moonlight, the old dog 
stopped his moan, as dogs in mental pain sometimes do, to listen,—to 
listen in the vain hope that the sound of footstep or of hoof-beat may 
be returning instead of going away; and then, on the night air, the 
howl rose louder than before, until the link of sound was lost in 
distance.” 

Ilis after-experience of the men among whom his mission took 
him was not likely to lessen Major Butler's sense of Cerf Vola’s 
| qualities, or to mitigate his grief for his absence. A more 
humiliating record of human worthlessness and degradation than 
| this story of the African tribes whom our little army went to 
| help, but who, with shameless cowardice, declined to help them- 


selves, has probably never been written, and it requires the 


| strong sympathy with which the author's energetic performance 


of his vexatious duty inspires us, and the uncommon beauty and 


attraction of his style, to make us follow the repulsive record of 


monotonous rascality to the end. ‘These suflice, however, to rivet 
the reader’s attention to the best book for which we are indebted to 


}the Ashanti Expedition ; one which displays the remarkable 


| qualities of its predecessors, the Great Lone Land and the Wild 


North Land, wider essentially different conditions—alike only in 
the loneliness of the journey in a strange land—and evinces a 





mastery of literary method much beyond the standard of those 


works. Major Butler writes with true soldierly directness when 
he is dealing with the facts of his mission and the military aspects 
but he is always so much more than a soldier, 
so imaginative, poetical, picturesque, 


the hands of Forrest, and then the entire design was imperfectly | and humorous, so frankly affectionate and enthusiastic in his 


The 


executed, 


only fact worthy of note which occurred to | friendships; he is happily possessed of so fresh and original a 


Sherman was that he narrowly escaped capture,—for the second | manner and turn of expression, that his book stands apart from 


time. But we may also remark that during this expedition he 
learned how to subsist an army out of the resources found in the 
country. In March, 1864, General Grant was called to Washing- 
ton, and finally transferred to the Eastern theatre of war, leaving 


the category of war literature, a completely separate achievement. 


He tells the story of his own deeds and endurance, and the 


| interest is then personal, yet there is none of that egotism in 
| his pages which in the case of some special correspondents on 


Sherman, yet still under his old leader, supreme commander in | this same occasion made one feel inclined to throw their books 


the West. 


AKIM-FOO.* 
Weare glad that Major Butler takes up the narrative of his event- 
ful life,—which his two preceeding works had brought to the mo- 
ment at which he learned, being then in America, thatthe English | 


| down, and to ask of the circumambient air, apt to be charged with 
the impatient utterances of reviewers, whether these gentlemen 
were sent to Ashanti that they might tell us about themselves. 
Major Butler invests everything he sees, and all the wild- 
'ness of the African country—so different from the Northern 
wildness, which he has made familiar to us—with a certain fanci- 


expedition to Ashanti was being organised, under the command of | fulness and pictorial effect, and in all there is an air of musing, 


his old friend and comrade Sir Garnet Wolseley, and determined 
to join it,—with his parting from Cerf Vola. Even now, we do 


3y Major W. F. Butler, C.B, F.RG.S. 


the History of a Failure. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


Akim-Foo : 
London: 


| one of the few writers who 
| of a serious subject without the least touch of discordant levity, 


of contemplation, and an innate refinement, difficult to indicate 
precisely, but of which all his readers must be sensible. 


Ile is 
can infuse humour into the treatmeut 
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who can be stern without heartlessness, and strong without | attempt to induce or force the Akim-foo to do anything except 
coarseness. The charm of his humaneness is on all he writes;/ cheat, cringe, and run away is as heartbreaking a tale as ever 
' soldier and emissary has had to tell, On the well-known result and 
outline of that difficult, dangerous, and strenuous effort we need not 
dwell; the gallant service which Major Butler rendered has been 

| recognised by his chief and his country: our concern is with the 
story in its literary aspect, and as a remarkable contribution to 

















the unaffected earnestness of his character mingles with a simple 
and manly sweetness, which comes uppermost every now and 
then, like the minor chords in old Irish music, and touches us, as 
they do, when we hear them, with swift emotion. He never sees 
anything in a common-place aspect—which docs not mean that 
he is not thoroughly practical—and so he never records anything | our imperfect knowledge of people with whom we are likely 
in a common-place manner, The voyage from New York to|to have more to do in future than is altogether pleasant or 
Liverpool turns to sparkling fun under his pen, and in the story | profitable to anticipate. In the former sense, Adim-Foo is of the 
of his second voyage, from Liverpool to the West Coast of | highest interest, and deserves to be placed in the first rank 
Africa, we find capital sketches of character, and this beautiful | of works of travel and adventure. In the latter sense, it is 
| important, ludicrous, repulsive, and disheartening ; and it tempts 


description of Madeira, seen from the ship :— 
* Out of the blue waves a great mountain mass rears its peaks to the the reader to a hasty generalisation, in fact, to think that as the 
skies. The ocean which laves the rocks of Madeira is well fitted to | tribes which are in danger of being gobbled up by King Coffee or 
“m the settine sucl gem: it sends its coolest, freshest, softest | 1: ; : ‘ ae 
form the setting to such a gem; it sends its coolest, freshest, softest | his successors are the cowardly and abject wretches who cheated, 
breezes to fan the rugged brow of the lofty mountain; it gathers up | ved 1 ag M re citiey tn dinkinall 1 
showers so gentle, that they seem like wreaths of feathery gauze around | deceived, and nearly drove Major Butler sas istrac —m, unt “s such 
the fair hillsides of the beautiful island; a thousand varied tints stream | circumstances as the then existing campaign for their benefit, the 
through thoso floating showers from the brilliant sun above, and fall in sooner they are gobbled up. and only the fittest among the 
shafts of many-colourel light on Ruiyo’s searped sides and Machico’s | Fee Wise: Diethed 
: . ._* . P : savaces surviv " tter. 
glistening rivulets. Groves of green nestle in valleys where once the sot ages spinal para hoa : ; 
earthquake rumbled, and the fire-torrent van downward to the sea;} What a weary march that must have been, if not quite from 
colours, bright and vivid, soft and refreshing to the eye, lio spread along | the start, certainly from the first experience of a black king's 
10 ocean: whi illas with dark-brown | 5 ° . 2 s 
tho ocean; white villas with dark-brown | valour and trustworthiness! But how very funny, too, and how 
roofs peep out from groves of laurel and palm; and over all, the griin | ‘ohtfully told. with Major Butler’s sens F f humour constant] 
peaks of Ruivo and Machieo, and the Arrierro, come and go through | delightfully told, with Major Butler's si SS 
the rifts of vapour whieh float lazily around their stupendous precipices. | overcoming his exasperation, and leading him to put all the 
aren pre ant oe res in the upper ng tere the nee rest ome points of his discomfiture in the drollest light. Low he harangues 
ridges of light, ¢ at times @ sees beneath t “Mh arches the . > , ys . . Pees : 
arene SF Hg See Bp Eee OWE Svek Hanser Cae rilliant arches the Quabina Fuah, and fires off riflesand ‘American fourteen-shooters” 
silvery threads of mountain rivulets, as they flash over some lofty pre- , 4 TF . } 
to tempt and encourage him, but only frightens him dreadfully ; 


cipice, or fall in .foam down the steep ravines, as they hurry to the 
ocean with the mess: f how he declares that if Quabina will but come with him, he shall be 





the slope which rises fi 

















ge of the sky.” 

Major Butler does not like Africa or the Africans; all his deserip- | a great king, and * his name will be told to the Queen of England 
tions are gloomy and grim, and his first impression is of * a coast | as that of a brave man,” whereas if he does not come, * his name 
of glaring sand, on which no vestige of life is visible, a slanting | will be the name of a woman.” (This is hard, the women are 
shore lashed by a furious surf; the grim desert on which no rain- | much less cowardly than the men.) And how funny is the con- 
drop falls, no streamlet flows, and a sca upon whose lonely waters | clusion of this incident, which indeed afforded a precedent only 
scarce ever a sail is seen.” Yet he makes the hideousness | too accurately followed by all the chiefs to whom Major Butler 








which he describes fascinating, by the intensity with which he | addressed his vain appeals :—- 
. Od . . . . | . 9 1s . | 
conveys its effect upon his own mind, by the power with which! Alas for the eloquence which anger had given me! Again the 
° or ° . | ae —_ =, © he neen’s pe f he pardo 

he makes us comprehend the white man’s terrible need of al] | brute begged my pardon, and the Queen’s pardon, and the pardon of the 
his resources in courage and endurance it ountry half General at Capo Coast; but he must go to Accra to eat ‘fetish,’—yes, 

$3 res 0g ourave and ct a a ce ~y. ¢shalt.| a] ‘ te? 

ns ean sae : ope Fe; itd wees he must go, if there was only one old woman in the whole town.’ 
rainless desert, half-feverish swamp, and tropic forest; its 


rivers teeming with monstrous reptiles ; its forests filled with un- 


Early in his journey, the horrid African fever laid its grip on 
Major Butler, and struck him down, on the dreadful monotonous 
track, where “the great trees secm cndless pillars on an endless 
lroad,” and he had to be earried into the forest, with its awful 
gloom, and night-eanopy of dense white fog, there to * pull 
through” as best he could, Ilis description of the forest is very 
fine and terrible,—totally different from the beautiful pictures of 


\the forests of the North, of South America, and the Brazils, 


couth beasts ; malaria and poisonous vapour ever rising from its 
myriad marshes ; and its coasts and mountains fanned by wither- 
ing breezes which carry death on their noxious wings.” He gives 
a beautifully-written chapter to the history of exploration in 
Africa and the slave question, and draws a brilliant picture of the 
barbaric ascendancy acquired by the Ashanti-foo, and the posi- 


tion of the “kingdom” when our expedition arrived at the Prah. | : ; epee 
: lwhich have kindled every imagination,—sombre, hopeless, and 
| : { 
| hideous. It ends thus :— 

“This forest of Akim and Ashanti is the only forest I have ever 
1: . iF = _ | soon which defies man; you could not clear it, for the reason that long 
has much to say about his beloved General, Sir Garnet Wolseley, | pofore you could cut it down another would have arisen. So vast is 


Before he enters on the history of his failure,” which we have to 
thank for the most picturesque and amusing description of a strange 
country and a savage people within our knowledge, Major Butler 


and he says it with manly enthusiasm and affectionateness which are | this vegetable kingdom, that the animal world sickens and dies out before 
touching and delightful. lis countryman and chief is his hero of 


romance and reality, the centre of his former memorics and old asso- 


it; this immense forest holds searcely a living creature. For months 
I have trodden its labyrinths, and seen enly a diminutive deer, a grey 
ae ‘ : : s ~* | monkey, and a few serpents.” 
ciations : the romantic, poctical nature of the one man finds fodd | Many horrid stories of African cruelty, folly, and superstition 
for itself in the rapid, dashing career of the other, and even loves | ; 
to dwell upon the points of contrast in their respective destinies, 
on the favouring influences which have always hindered Wolseley 
from being ‘‘ too late” and preserved him from “failure.” With- 
out a touch of discontent, without a hint of wounded vanity, and | 
with a peculiar charm of simplicity only to be felt, not described, | that he must not miss a page, or he will also miss a point. 
Major Butler dwells on the contrast and the circumstances, and | 
on the former career of his chief, in a manner which can hardly | 
fail to make the two friends interesting to the public in other} COMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT OF THE STOMACIL* 
than a general sense. SPECIALISM in medicine, which (we learn from the preface to this 
The General sent for Major Butler on 1st November, 1873, volume) “the profession decries, but the public approves,” must 
and gave him his directions. ‘There is the kingdom of Akim,” | commend itself very strongly to a doctor who happens to have 
he said, indicating it on the map, “seven or eight days’ march | chosen for his “speciality” that region of the human frame 
from the coast at Accra. There is a king there named Cobina! wherein the interest of the little internal drama centres for us all. 
Fuah, and another king or chief named Coffee Ahencora; they | There are fortunately numbers of persons amongst us who do not 
are said to be better than these cowardly fellows here. ‘Their | suffer from gouty fect or rheumatic shoulders, and who are never 
people are said to be old foes of the Ashantis. Go to them, try | practically made aware that they have either a liver ora spleen. 
and get them to move on the Prah, and do something to molest | But few, indeed, are those who ean boast of similar blissful 
the Ashantis as they recross that river. A steamer will take you | jgnorance respecting their possession of a Stomach; and who, con- 
to Accra; from thence you will travel inland to Akim. ‘Take | sequently do not at some time or other fall legitimately under the 
with you what you require; bring twenty scouts as an escort. | care of the man of medicine who has made this organ his domain. 
You know what I want done.” | Beneath the portrait of such a doctor might beinscribed Voltaire’s 
He knew, and he went to do it, but without sanguine expecta- epigraph on the statue of Love :— 
tion of success, SO that though there was vexation, there was not igg-e orem Management of ‘he Siomach, By George Overend Drowry, M.D 
_much disappointment in his failure; but the history of the vain | London: Henry S. King and Cu 


find place in Major Butler's pages, and his estimate of the natives 
character is always low and unhopeful, but he manages to make 
them excessively amusing, and to individualise them in a way to 


which we are quite unaccustomed. The bock is so various that 
it has something to offer to every taste, and the reader will find 
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“Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre! 
” 


ll est,—le fit, ou, le doit @tre! 


Even the few exceptionally favoured mortals who have been 
dowered by Nature in the manner said to afford the only solid 
conditions of happiness—namely, with a cold heart and a strong 
stomach—even they cannot wholly evade the claims of Dr. 
Drewry, since he proposes to teach us, not only how to soothe 
and relieve, but also how to maintain in health and placid 
contentment that all-important little sack over which his genius 
presides. 

It was a great discovery of alate Utilitarian philosopher (though 
scarcely a novel one to other people) that Happiness cannot be 
grasped by rushing straight ahead to seize it, but is apt to fall, 
somehow, into the lap of men and women who are not thinking on 
the subject, but are minding their business, or perhaps trying to 
give it to their neighbours. May we dare to confess before Dr. 
Drewry and all the worshipful company of medical advisers that 
we nourish a suspicion that Health belongs to the same category 
of blessings which those who seck do xot find; and that, instead of 
teaching us, like a Hindoo Guroo, to concentrate our attention on 
the pit of our stomachs, the best advice a doctor could now-a- 
days give us would be to forget that we have any such physio- 
logical arrangemenis, and go on our way rejoicing, secure that if 
we should commit a few indiscretions, they will, in the long-run, 
prove much less mischievous than the consequences of perpetual 
pondering on ‘what to eat, drink, and avoid,” and following 
with absorbed anxiety the subsequent proceedings in the labora- 
tory down-stairs? A candid, unsophisticated appetite is after all, 
the best of Guides to the Dinner-table, and when edibles have once 
gone (as children say) ‘* down the red lane,” to that bourne from 
whence the fewer travellers return the better, oblivion should 
cover them evermore, nor should any unhallowed curiosity 
seck to unveil the secrets of their prison-house. It was all very 
well for the light-hearted, open-air-living Grecks to say that the 
counsel to Know Ourselves *‘ descended from Heaven.” Tor us, 
in our generation, self-introspection, moral and physical, is a bane 
and a disease; and half the evils which afflict us,—morbid con- 
sciences and scepticisms, dyspepsias and hysterias,—come of what 
an American writer calls ‘* worrying about the soul,” and (what 
most doctors urge us to do) worrying about the body. That no 
care or precaution will suffice to keep a man out of the physician's 
hands, if he be once misled into fretting about his digestive 
apparatus, would, indeed, appear from Dr. Drewry’s own note- 
worthy remark. After saying that the object of his book 
is to enable people to ‘manage themselves on rational 
he adds that the time has come when the more 
information a physician affords on the nature and treatment of 
disease, ‘‘ the more his work will be appreciated, and his aid more 
frequently sought.” (page ix). So, then, the better we “ manage” 
our stomachs, the more often we shall call in the doctor! <A 
cheerful prospect,—for the medical section of society. 


principles,” 


It is, however, quite hopeless, we are aware, to exhort our 
about their 
insides, and accept the significant hint of Nature that she 
not want us to go prying into her kitchen (like 
vulgar mistresses who harass their cooks), or else she would 
with a stomach-lid to peep through, 
instead of covering it all up close under flesh and skin, 
And as rational attention (if people will attend to the subject) 
is better than irrational, we shall proceed to cull from Dr, Drewry’s 
plain-spoken and practical little book some of the counsels whereby 
our readers may ‘‘manage” themselves, having once for all de- 
livered our souls by suggesting the query whether the best of all 
“self-management” be not simply to pay a prompt and cheerful 
obedience to the pathetic and yearning appeals of the interesting 
organs in question for tea and toast and eggs about 9 or 10 a.m., 
and for more solid satisfactions about 2 and 8 p.m. 

After several pages of advice to babies and children (we beg 
pardon, we suppose they are addressed to mothers, but it is not 
clear at what tender age young persons are to begin to “manage 
their stomachs”), Dr. Drewry proceeds to treat of the Ailments 
of the Stomach during Maturity, and naturally soon opens before 
us a vista of the varieties of indigestion,—plethoric dyspepsia, 


contemporaries to use a ‘little wholesome neglect” 
does 


have provided us 


then the doctor tackles the weighty subject of Food in general 


in adult life. It becomes clear at this point that our author is 
possessed of two profound convictions,—first, that all mankind 
cat too much ; and secondly, that the real arcanum of life is— 
| oatmeal porridge! ‘There is a happy coincidence in these views, 
beeause, if Dr. Drewry can prevail on London barristers, poli- 
ticians, and fine ladies to obey his emphatic command to break- 
fast and sup on * basins” (the word is not appetising) of what 
| the Irish poor call “stirabout,” and English paupers * skilly,” it 
| is tolerably certain that their excesses in the way of gormandising 
| will thenceforth be brought within very narrow bounds. Gluttony 
|on oatmeal porridge would be gluttony indecd, although Dr. 
Drewry assures us it ought to be, when well made, ‘delicious 
in smell and taste.” Very venerable patristic authority, we 
fear, will be quoted by Dr. Drewry’s High-Church patients 
against the use of this Caledonian diet. St. Jerome, if we mis- 
| take not, when giving a good, hearty round of abuse to Pelagius, 
| observes, en passant, “nee recordatur stolidissimus et Scotorum 
| pultibus preegravatus.” Who can tell what dull and heavy 
| heresies may not becloud our brains should Dr. Drewry suceced 
| in persuading us to sit round our breakfast-tables like Landseer's 
Readers must 





| dogs, waiting while the “parritch” is too hot?” 
| not imagine, however, that our doctor is a stern ascetic who would 
| rob a poor (or rich) man of his beer, or even of his champagne. ‘The 
book is full of very sensible hints about both eatables and drink- 
ables, deprecating in the latter case bottled ales and ardent spirits 
| (except for the aged), and observing that while “ most persons in 
| health take more stimulants than they numbers of con- 
| scientions people, on the other hand, render thcir own lives and 
| the lives of those around them miserable through their querulous- 
| ness and irritability in following out the mistaken idea of duty, 


require,” 


and abstaining from all aleoholic beverages ” (page 87). 

A few more items of advice are all for which we can make 
room in conclusion. Dr, Drewry fecls convinced that a free use of 
soda, seltzer, or potass-water is weakening to the stomach, and that 
they ought only to be used for occasional refreshment. A mixed diet 


is, for every reason, desirable; even to keep down excessive fat, it is 
better to diminish the quantity of food than (on Banting’s prin- 
ciples) to avoid certain kinds thereof. ‘+ The nervous force has more 
influence over the deposit of fat than the particular kind of ali- 
Persons of a sanguine temperament derive benefit 


ment taken.” 
from tobacco: those who are bilious or nervous are undoubtedly 
| better without it. For the young (under four-and-twenty), the 
“weed” is always bad. Of the cold bath Dr. Drewry * cannot 
speak in too strong terms of praise. No man, woman, or child 
ought te be without it who isin condition of ordinary locomotive 
power.” Of the Turkish bath he thinks less well. It has been 
abandoned for race-horscs, and ‘we may fairly suppose that 
similar effects are produced upon the human as the equine frame.” 


| Thirdly, he remarks that ladies may take four-o’clock tea with 
| Jess injury” than men, because they have practically dined at 


| luncheon, and the “little morsels ” they cat at the late dinner 
only furnish a supper. In what circle of ghouls Dr, Drewry is 
prea to partake of his meals we cannot say, but a tole- 
acquaintance with London 





| rably prolonged and extensive 
dinner-parties has not revealed to us any considerable number 
of such ladies who only peck at ‘little morsels ;” and as to his 
dictum that dinner should not be later than 8 p.m., ‘ some four 
hours before retiring to rest,” we beg vigorously to protest against 
| the implied assumption that midnight is the proper time for 
To 
‘talk about “managing” our stomachs, or our brains, or our 
| hearts, or anything that is ours, and at the same time coolly to pro- 
| pose to lose every night the two best and most refreshing hours of 
| rest of the twenty-four—namcly, from ten to twelve—is, in our 
humble estimation, to be penny-wise and pound-foolish. The 
homely old proverb, after all, contains more wisdom than half 
| the modern books of physiology and hygiene :— 
«Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy and wealthy and wise.” 


going to bed for any man, woman, or child in Christendom, 


! 


ITALIAN ALPS.* 


anemic dyspepsia, fermentative dyspepsia, and dyspepsia accom- | Mr. Fresurime.p has probably been right in thinking that the 


panied by pyrosis or water-brash. 
plethoric dyspepsia, we are ordered to live very moderately, and 
drink no spirits and little wine; and for anemic dyspepsia (the 
disease of the aged, arising from defective power), to eat the most 


For the most common of all, | time has come for giving to the public more information than 


lean be found in mere guide-books concerning that beautiful 
portion of the Alpine regions which lies immediately to the north 
| of the Italian lakes, and is bounded on the west by Switzerland 


easily digestible food, and drink brandy and gin-and-water. | and on the east by ‘Tyrol; and also in concluding that he is the 


Similar prescriptions, with more drugs than our feeble faith 





| Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Vinelia. By 


¢ an swallow, are recommended for other forms of indigestion, and | Douglas W. Freshfield. London: Longmans, Green, ant Co. 
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best person to impart such information. His love for the Italian 
Alps, and his seven years’ intimate acquaintance with them, give 
us security that their beauties will not suffer by his description of 
them, and he claims fairly enough that from so old a traveller we 
need fear td meet with no undue exaggeration of their merits. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with him in the painful 
struggle which has terminated in the resolve to admit the 
travelling public into the secret of that sequestered Paradise, 
which, frequented for so long a time only by a few chosen 
spirits, has seemed to belong almost as much to them as 
to its natural inhabitants. With what horror does he contem- 
plate its invasion by his natural enemy, the tourist! Still, feeling 
that an incursion is not only imminent, but actually desired 
by the people, who are making roads and building hotels on 
purpose to lure the gold-bestowing Briton from his customary 
haunts, and induce him to turn aside from the St. Gothard, the 
Spliigen, and the Stelvio to revel in the delicious region where 
‘*Italy and the Alps meet lovingly,” and form a combination 
which it would indeed be difficult to surpass, he resolves that 
since some book-making wanderer is certain before long to seize 
upon so favoured a spot, he will at least have the satisfaction of 
forestalling him ; and the result is a very pleasant book, in which 
the author may almost be said to break new ground. 

Of course we do not mean to aver that the Lombard Alps were 
a terra incognita! But of the number of travellers who each year 
visit Lake Maggiore, how many are there who are acquainted with 
the net-work of beautiful valleys behind Locarno, with their vines 
and orchards, their chestnut-clad slopes, their picturesque villages, 
and their background of snowy peaks? Which of them, as a 
rule, has ever heard of the Val Masino, with its splendid Punta 
Trubinesca, its grand Monte della Disgrazia, and it baths, which 
though in themselves far from inviting, afford the quaint spec- 
tacle of an Italian Kur Ort, and are also placed in a unique and 
fascinating situation? And as to the Bergamasque mountains and 
valleys, the Adamello and Brenta groups, the passes of the Primiero, 
and the formidable Pelmo, few indeed have been the enterprising 
persons who have disturbed their solitudes. And yet year after 


ae 
such circumstances, was known to invade the sacred precinets of 
the presbytery, and actually carry off the fowl destined for the 
refection of the luckless parish priest. Some of the osterie, hoy. 
ever, described by Mr. Freshfield seem to be not only replete 
with all needful comforts, but at the same time perfect studies of 
the picturesque, such, for instance, are Signor Bonapace’s inn g 
Pinzolo and the one at San Nicolo, which forms a resting-place 
before ascending the Pelmo; the latter, indeed, with its spotleg 
chambers, looking down to Forno di Zoldo and up to the fantastic 
Dolomites, must be quite a charming spot for a few days’ halt, 
Although Mr. Freshfield frankly confesses to a frequent “lan. 
guishment for skies Italian,” and owns that after a week’s hard 
mountaineering amid ice-clad summits he delights to plunge 
amongst the vines of Val Sesia or Val Canonica, it would bea 
great mistake to allow the reader to suppose that his book deals 
entirely, or indeed principally, with what to the Alpine Clubman 
would be the enervating atmosphere of these fruitful and flowery 
regions. By nomeans. Although this writer allows himself to 
give such a fervid description of Bignasco and the Val Bavona 
as to inspire the reader with the most ardent desire to look upon 
their charms, and although he always dwells with delight upon 
the “‘opal-coloured waves of atmosphere which are beating up 
against the southern slopes of the mountains, the soft and 
varied foliage, the frescoed walls and far-gleaming cam- 
paniles of Italy,” his book contains plenty of adventure, and 
adventure, too, of no trifling nature. The ascent of the Pre- 
sanella was first made by Mr. Freshfield and Francois Devouassoud 
in 1865, and the mountain had until that time been considered 
impracticable; the next year he conquered the Adamello, the 
Bédole Alp, and the Caré Alto. Speaking of the former, he says 
that the view was perhaps the most beautiful, although not the 
most extensive, he had seen from a snowy Alp. Mr. Freshfield 
utterly deprecates the idea that in the mere scaling of a peak 
consists the charm of an Alpine expedition, although he is as 
much alive as any man to the pleasure of setting one’s-self to 
conquer a difficulty ; and if he philosophises a little over his sen- 
sations when ‘‘man is merged in nature,” and ‘the barren ice- 
field is seen to water a thousand meadows, the destructive torrent 





year people will follow each other like sheep along the beaten 
track of Chamouni and the Bernese Oberland, which, beautiful | 
as they are and ever must be, are becoming anything but con- | 
genial to the lover of peaceful communion with nature. 

The Italian Alps, not having been as yet invaded save by the 
adventurous few, still offer to the traveller that great desideratum, | 


to fertilise a whole province,” and ‘‘the evil of the world seems 
for once contained within the good,” he may be forgiven on the 
score of his keen artistic appreciation of the beauties and wonders 
which surround him. 

One of the most striking of Mr. Freshfield’s illustrations, which 


entire change, not merely of scene, but of habit and sensation, | are numerous and well executed, is that of a portion of the ascent 
° P a ' , ag é | pen ; 3 : - 
which is, of course, completely lost to him who suffers himself to | of the Pelmo. The mountaineers are seen roped together, making 


be “ personally conducted ” all round the world, amid a panting 


their way along the groove where for more than a mile their 


crowd of his countrymen and women, whose greatest exertions | only foothold is ‘’a ledge no broader than the sill which runs 
é ; 2 | es eee mere 2 ee 
are directed to the carrying their own house perpetually about | underneath the top-story windows of a London square,” while 


with them, like the snail. Wherever they go they are obsequi- 


ously waited on by a number of money-making hirclings intent | 


the precipice below runs sheer down without the slightest 
projection for a distance equal to twice the height of St. 


upon doing everything, as they suppose, in English fashion, so | Paul’s Cross above the pavement, in addition to which the head- 
that instead of having the chance of rubbing off even the smallest | room is so insuflicient that at times the climber is obliged to craw! 


portion of national prejudice, and divesting themselves of a! on hands and knees. 
2 ! 


The affair is described as like walking along 


modicum of British self-esteem, they find themselves at every | the mantel-piece with the cornice coming down upon you,—and 
step presented with a wretched attempt at English comfort and a | must be, one would think, rather more agreeable in the recollection 


wretched substitute for English manners. 

Mr. Freshfield tells us that his desire is “to frame a friendly 
invitation to those who know how to travel, which shall not 
allure the crowd who tour,” consequently he does not fail, while | 


than during its accomplishment. 
Pelmo, and speaks of having surmounted a succession of such 
ledges, although the route which she chose was somewhat different. 
The maps which accompany Mr. Freshfield’s volumes are one of 


And yet a lady ascended the 


describing the beauties and delights of his favourite Italian | its distinguishing features, being most carefully executed, and most 
Alps, to give due weight to the drawbacks in the matter of | minute in their designation of each peak, hamlet, and valley. 
transport and accommodation to be found amongst them. At} Some of these maps are from the as yet unpublished south- 
present, he or she who desires to visit the lovely scenery which eastern sheet of the Alpine Club map of the central Alps, and will 


Mr. Freshfield so charmingly describes, must be prepared not only 
for a good deal of agreeable “roughing,” but in many cases for 
less agreeable extortion. It is true that occasionally a peasant 
may be found who disdains to accept payment for the delicious | 
milk, brown bread, and fruit which he is able and willing to pro- | 
vide; but stimulated by that to him rare sight, an English | 
traveller, who like all his countrymen is doubtless made of money, 
the innkeeper, whose usual guests are his own impecunious | 
countrymen, resolves to make a harvest, and is often capable of 
demanding five franes for a bed, and payment for all else in pro- 
portion, unless a bargain has been made before partaking of his in- 
terested hospitality. Sometimes, indeed, the Alpine Boniface goes 
so far as to charge each loaf and dish separately, and not only so, 
but also to enumerate boot-blacking and warm water, although 
the “servizio” and ‘“portiere” figure as notable items in the bill. 
Sometimes the poverty of the village is such as to render it unable 
to afford adequate supplies to the hungry English wanderer, and 


standing at the head.” 
Cowley, and Herrick—as writers with whom Randolph can scarcely 
even be classed. 
distinguished himself from the mediocre poet, with whom he is too often 
confounded, if he achieved some small piece of perfection, as good in its 
an amusing story is told of a brave German landlady who, under way as “ Iliads” and “Eneids ” are in theirs. Such is Waller’s “Go, lovely 


prove a great boon to the traveller who may hasten to respond to 
| Mr. Freshfield’s enticing invitation to select the Italian rather 
than the Swiss valleys for the next summer ramble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Poetical and Dramatic Works of Thomas Randolph. Edited by W. 


Carew Hazlitt. (Reeves and Turner.)—We may allow, without attach- 
ing much weight to, Mr. Hazlitt’s plea for Randolph, that his works 
deserve republication as much or more than those of many other authors, 
though we cannot accept his criticism when be says that “of all minor 
English poets of his century, Randolph may, perhaps, be considered as 


Three names at once oceur to us—Waller, and 


A minor poet has achieved a genuine success, has 
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Rose,” suck 
ean show noth 
wit, a certain eloquen 
of no small power. 


ing of the kind. 


e . : 6m 
. had almost said little that is genuine, in them. “Tho Jealous | 
Ww . 
Lovers” was the longest, perhaps, we may say, the author's most | 


important production. 
any discriminating shade or subtlety. 
stance, the jea 
passl 
“ Physicians say there's no disease so dangerous 

As when the patient knows not he is sick. 

Such, such is mine; I could not be so ill, 

Did I but know I were not well. The fear 

Of dangers but suspected is more horrid 

Than present misery. I have seen a man 

During the storm shake at the thoughts of death: 

Who when his eyes beheld a certain ruin 

Died bugging of the wave. Were Evadne true, 

I were too blest; or could I say she’s false, 

Lcould no more be wretched,—I am well: 

My pulse beats music, and my lively blood 

Dances a healthful measure. Ha! what's this 

Gnaws at my heart ? what viperous shirt of Nessus 

Cleaves to my skin, and eats away my flesh ? 

Tis some infection.” 


But it may be doubted whether they repay the pains of all the unclean 
walking—for Randolph is unclean, though not so foully so as Carew— 
through which we reach them. Of the poet’s life little is known, He 
was born in 1605 and was therefore nearly contemporary with Milton at 
Cambridge. In fact, as he went up rather later than was customary in 
those days, their University careers almost coincided, Milton entering in 
February, 1625, and Randolph graduating in 1627-28. He died before 
completing his thirtieth year. His friend, Dr. James Dupont, elegantly 
said of him, in reference to his early death,— 


“Te sed amicorum nobis malus abstulit error, 
Ingeniique tui non moderatas amor. 
Immodicis brevis est wtas, et rara senectus, 
Hee tua culpa fuit,—ts placuisse nimis. 


In plain English, he died from the results of intemperance. 


The Harbour Bar: a Tale of Scottish Life. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)— 
The interest of the Harbour Bar is weakened by its being dispersed. 
The love affairs of Captain Main’s son are only incidentally connected 
with the main purpose of the story, which is to set forth the joys and 
sorrows of the fisher-folk of an east-coast village. Young Main has 
nothing to do with the said fisher-folk, excopt his being the son of an 
old man and the father of a child who live among them; his life and 
character are in no way influenced by them. Yet his story occupies 
quite as important a place as that of Bendie and his sons, and of Elsie, 
the flower of the village. Still the book isa very good one. A tale with 
such a title could hardly escape being a melancholy one, and sadness, 
though scarcely a literary fault, is certainly adrawback. Yet there are 
gleams of light. Mona, tho darling of tho stern old sea-captain, is worthy 
of being any one’s darling, and though we are not permitted to know 
much about her, after she has grown up, we are quite sure that so 
charming a child must have developed into an adorable young woman. 
Old Captain Main and Kirstie, his housekeeper, are excellently drawn. So 
is Elsie, the village beauty, and that noble woman Maggie, Elsie’s aunt. 
We recommend the Harbour Bar with more than usual heartiness. 


Scientific London. By Bernard H. Becker. (Henry 8. King and Co.)— 
This is au interesting and useful volume, giving, as it does, an account 
of all the scientific sovieties which hold their meetings in London. It 
begins with the venerable chief of all such institutions, “The Royal 
Society ;” “ The Royal Institution” comes second on the list, and the 
last is one which, in its present development and importance, is especi- 
ally modern, “ The Geographical Society.” A certain flippancy excepted, 
Mr. Becker's book is all that can be desired ; his descriptions are care- 
ful and well written, and his criticisms—for ho criticises occasionally 
with severity—for the most part, just. On the ridiculous farce of the 
Gresham lectures, for instance, ho speaks with appropriate indignation. 
[t is difficult to imagine a more scandalous abuse of what might be a 
fine foundation, Such a thing is only possible in England, and in 
England only in the City of London, and even then only when 
a “City Company” has a finger in tho pie. 
Suggests the idea that a more detailed account of some of the many 
topics with which he deals, and deals of necessity in a cursory manner, 
might be treated at length. A “History of the Royal Society,” for in- 
stance, would be an acceptable volume. There is a remarkable con- 
trast between the gravity and the magnitude of its present operations, 
and the trifling curiosity-mongering character of its carly proceedings. 
Imagine the most dignified of learned societies hiring a fellow who is de- 
scribed by Pepys as “a little frantic, a poor, debauched man,” for a 
gold piece to allow fourteen ounces of sheep's blood to be transfused into 
his veins! Imagine, too, such aman as Pepys being president! We notice 
on page 261, what seems like a doubt of the current theory of a bronze 
a8 preceding an iron age. Surely Mr. Becker does not deny that, at 
least among many nations, there was a common uso of bronze preceding 
that of iron. The “Iliad,” for instance, points toa time when iron was a 
Precious metal, used only for ornament, bronzo being employed for 
common purposes, 


Jilted ; or, My Unele's Scheme. 3 vols. (Sampson Low.)—This is a 


1 we may find in Herrick, if not in Cowley, but Randolph 
He has some good qualities, fancy, 
co, and a capacity of writing dramatic verse | 
Yet, on the whole, his poems have an im- 
ssion of dreariness and tediousness. There is little that is natural, 


Passion is represented with force, but without 
Let any one compare, for in- 
lousy of Pamphilus with the delineation of the same 
on in Othello. But there are fine passages, certainly. Vor instance: 


Mr. Becker’s book | 


| very old story, indeed. Two young people are destined by the counsels 

of their elders to love ono another. Of course, their feelings are per- 
verse. The young man falls in love with the wrong cousin, being aided 
| therein by the girl’s mother, whom it has not been thought prudent to 
| take into confidence. The right cousin is aware of what is interded, 

and when her destined bridegroom comes to pay her father a visit, 
receives him with the manners of a Di Vernon vulgarised to tho 
utmost. It must be allowed that the author conceals the issue of these 
complications with considerable skill. Of course, there are two possible 
results,—the scheme may come utterly to failure, or it may be fulfilled in 
some unexpected way. Which of the two the author is going to choose 
is left apparently in suspense, and we shall not spoil a very lively story 
by telling the secret. All the characters have a familiar look, but they 
are well made up for their parts. 


| 


| 
| 


A Christian Painter of the Nineteenth Century. By the Author of “A 
Dominican Artist,” &e. (Rivingtons.)—We should hope that there are 
many who deserve this title, but it is certainly applied with special 
appropriateness to Hippolyte Flandrin, the subject of this memoir. 
Flandrin was an instance of a kind of heredity which is found, we be- 
lieve, very frequently in artistic and literary history. His father had 
a very strong inclination for art, for which, indeed, he, abandoned, not 
to the improvement of his general prosperity, his original occupation of 
commerce. But he had not genius, This was developed in his son, 
and indeed, in others of his children, one of whom, Paul Flandrin, is 
now one of the most conspicuous names among French painters. The 
father’s experience had not made him anxious to bring up his sons to 
a career so precocious, and the mother, who had probably felt even more 
strongly the disagrecables of the life, was ever vehemently opposed to the 
notion. The young Hippolyte, however, surmounted all obstacles, and finally 
established himself in Paris as a pupil in the studio of M. Ingres. The 
purity and patience of the pupil’s life, as he struggled on through the 
difficulties of a grinding poverty towards his aim, make a striking and 
pathetic story, and there is no little interest and attraction in the record 
of the master’s unselfish and even enthusiastic ardour in the cause of his 
pupil, on whose behalf, indeed, he was often exceedingly vehement, if 
not unjust. After some disappointment, Flandrin won the great prize 
of art studentship in France, and went with a scholarship to study his 
profession in Rome. His success was not long delayed. He became 
the acknowledged chief of his own line, which may be briefly described 
as ecclesiastical art, though he had also a great reputation as a portrait- 
painter. Commissions crowded in upon him, “I have refused at least 
one hundred and fifty [commissions for portraits] since the Exhibition,” 
he writes to a friend; while he adds, “there aro certain princes, 
ministers, &c., who demand or command with a persistence which 
drives me to despair, and to whom I submit with so bad a grace that 
Tam visibly pining away. C'est fini!—I have ceased to be a painter.” 
He was at the height of his fame when in March, 1864, he died, living 
but a few days short of the end of his fifty-fifth year. There is a curi- 
ous pathos, as his biographer remarks, about the last words which ho 
wrote in his journal,—* C'est la belle heure. Aloft, sunshine made the 
whole world glad with its light. Flocks wandered in every direction, 
animated by the little ones,—calves, foals, and lambs. The pear-trooes 
were laden with blossom, the hawthorn was bursting into bloom, and 
all this grace, this growth, this resurrection, on the stern soil of the 
Campagna, had an inexpressible charm of contrast which was infinitely 
pathetic.” This is a touch ng and instructive story of a life singularly 
full of nobility, affection, and grace, and it is worthily told. 








The Greatest of the Prophets, By the Author of * Essays on the 
Church.” (Seeleys.)—Much pains have been spent on this book, which 
is not unworthy of the author’s reputation. For our taste, it is too con- 
troversial, That the author’s views on the character and degree of the 
inspiration of Scripture do not coincide with ours we should not con- 
It is not a literary fault, though it may be a critical 
but it is, inour 


sider an objection. 
error, to accept as accurate all the numbers of Exodus ; 
judgment, aserious literary fault to obtrude on readers the controversy 
about these numbers. If the author had simply said, for instance, “ the 
children of Israel went down into Egypt numbering three-score and 
ten, or four hundred and fifty,” or whatever other number he thought 
right, “and marched out six hundred thousand that were men, besides 








women and children,” we should not have cavilled at the statement. 
But when we find him quoting Malthus to prove how rapidly a family 
ean increase, we rebel. If we are to have controversy, let us have it 
by itself; but we should much prefer a simple, unquestioning statement in 
continuous order of the facts of Moses’s life, drawn from Seripturo, and 
put as much as possible in Scripture language, while enriched and ex- 
plained from all other available sources, It is really a pity that the 
industry and ability of the author do not }10duce a more satisfactory 
result. The book contains, however, pretty well all that can be learnt 
about its subject, and it has a value of which any fault in its method 
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cannot deprive it. 

The Prophet: a Tragedy. By Bayard Taylor. (Boston, U.S.: 
Osgood, London: Triibner.)—Mr. Taylor represents tho career of an 
enthusiast, whose genuine but unbalanced soul is perverted by tho in- 
fluence cf meaner natures. There is vigour in the way this conception 
is carried out, and the characters are drawn with some power, Peter, 
' the honest Sancho Panza of this Quixote, if the comparison may bo 
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4 LADIES.—lligh course of instruction by first- 


rate I rok ssors. Comfortable home. Good references . 
Apply, for prospectus, to Fraulein GIRARD, now ia 
town. 11 Ly: maivornt Road, Hampstead. 
Ts LEE SISTERS one of whom passed 
the Cambridge FE ration for Women, living 
with their father in ‘the n vourhood of London, wish 
for a littlo GIRL under fourteen to EDUCATE with 
two others in their charge. The house is good, with 
large garden, and the comp'ete home life also offers 
rable educational advintages. 
cations, with references, may be addressed to 
wee F AU STEIN, 215 King’s Road, Chelsea. 


XNROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Totten- 
ham—An EXAMINATION for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen, will 
be held in December. The School Course is arranged 
to suit the London Matriculation* and the Entrance 
Examination at Trinity College, Cambridge. Credit 
will be given for general proficiency iu Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, or for special 
excellence in any one of these subjects.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
*Of 59 pupils who have passed Examinations at 














| the University of London under the new charter, 
| fifty-one were placed in the First Division, and 


nineteen took honours. 








RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM. 

The Endowed Schools Commission having provided 
a new scheme for this school, the Trustees will pro- 
ceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 
Graduate of some British University. There is a good 
Master's House, with accommodation for sixty 
Bearders. There are also Exhibitions attached to the 
School, and tenable both at the School and at the 
Universities. 

The Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
which will be added the Capitation-fee on each 
Scholar. ‘Ihe charge for Boarding is not to exceed 
£5) per annum. 

Full information may he obtained from B. A. ADAM, 
Esq., Oakham, to whom applications for the Head 

Maste rehip, testimonials, &c., musi be sent on or be 
fore lursday, August 24th, 1875. 
KA TIL BROW SCILOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD 
resent Term will end on WEDNE SDAY, July 
$ 1 will begin on THURSDAY, 
yuutry are expected 








from the ¢ 





W. Levander, F.R.AS., Managing 





MATHEMA s, NATURAL PHILosoPpHry, 
M.A. Lond., late Assistant-Examiner 
sity of London, 

Ch, Coll, Cambridge, 


AnITHMETIC, 
hn Bridge 
naties in th: Univ 
Cuenistry.—F, S. Barfi, MLA.., 











Prot vr of Che eaaey at yal Academy. 

ENGuisn, Tistory, Gre —¥, W. Levander 
F.RA.S., and Mr. Arehd. tyne 

Faencn.—M, Robert 17 ¥rench Master in 

iversity College School, 

Geaman.—F. Alihaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London, 

NV REPENG *. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University Colle — Sehe 







DP RAWING— Mr. . We , Head Drawing: Master 
in University ¢ ches » Scho 
GYMNASTICS—Mr rr woh erbottom. 
Music—le r—] 
in several s ject 
quire Miss Case. 
Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, 
London, N 





re taken by Miss E. F 





Hampstead 


Remarkable 





PEMARKABLE, — very 

Xs Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGITS 
wbacag sci SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fe ul Skin Diseases. Excellent. refreshing, 
ane Siavie he constitution, Sold by Chemists. 





LOOL ING, hich RESHING, and 

J INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 
LAND’S KALYDOR on the face and bands of ladies, 
ind all exposed to ihe scorching rays of the sun and 
he ated particles of dust It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&e. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROW LAND'S MACASSAR 
nts the hair falling off during the hot 








OLL prey 
weather ‘Price 2s Gd, 7s, 108 61 family bottles, equat 
to four smal!; and 21s per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE | 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





























It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


| WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LubGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


| ~~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





SORT YOUR PAPERS 
| . la hl) 9Ct 
wto STONE'S 

PATENT BOXES, 
| Sold by all Stationers. 
Full particulars, post free. of aaa STONE, 
} Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBU 
ENTLEMEN desirous of ee their 
JT Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


= 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, tA UPPER THAMES STREET, 
.C, 


CORN 





FLOUR. 





| 

| BROWN AND POLSON’S 
| HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 

AND 


GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


Parchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
| Potson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
| che eake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &. 


| CASH’S KNITTED 


ROUGH 
| CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE L S 


(PATENT,) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 


CO’S SOUPS,! PDHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 


and 


m=" 


3 »p | 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
) esom IRVED PROV ISIONS, — and ances effected in all parts of the world _ 
= {| GEORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
ORK and GAME PIES; also,|_—_Seere'*riesj jouy J. BROOMFIELD. 
8 . ee NE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
| . STAY FI PL PR | wa 0 . 4 vALTA, 
| pssenc E of BEEF, BEEF TEA, B’ Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
| : f—<-y* upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
ri ’D : " . outh Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
iT URTLE SOUP, and other Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
. _ | Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C 
< iaatasaaaaaiin ES for INVALIDS.|) WILLIAM PU RDY. General Manager, — 
ae YO INVESTORS. 
| . " Tees ‘ Now NEN 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— ’ T . 
| 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, ENNINGTON and CO’S8 
MAYFAIR, W. MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
mo cet 5 , | tainingan exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Kk INAITAN’S LL. WILISKY. | Stock and Share and Money Markets, &¢., with an 
| This gaan and most delicious old mellow enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
spirit is the ver | per cent. 
CRE \m OF IRISH WHISKIES PENNINGTON and CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


Buildings, London, E.C, 


. an LIFE ASSURA 


Fleet Street, Lew lon, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and m ‘re whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the <4 | 
seal, pink label, an: 1 cork branded | 


NCE SOCIETY, 






“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” n ners 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great ‘Titchfield Street, Oxford | Invested Assets on 3Ist Dec., 1S74 .......c000e £5,547, 084 
Street, W. Income for the past year... ........-.0 *e 512.730 
Amount paid on Death to Lecember last... 10,228 346 

M ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the oveosenary Bonus allotted fur the five 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | | years ended 31st December last .........-+ 662,104 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | Aggregate Reversionary Boouses hitherto 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is SN perce sennes<hontnusententinessenivedospbestons 5,523,138 


, will be sent on application 


HAPPEN !! 


Forms of Proposal, &. 
to the Office. 


CIDENTS 


supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 








WILL 


Belfast; or at their London Ojtices, 4 Beaufort Build- | AS 

ings, Strand, W.C. | aps Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
; ewe sr Arig | SF Hcy 
OUN BURGESS and SON’S|} AGAINST ACCIDE ENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


the 

RAILWAY PAS3SUNGE ns ASSURANCE COMPANY 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman. 
PAib-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annuai Income, £180,090. 
COMPENSATION PAID, "£915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
CE SAFESand WENHAM LAKE ICE, 
—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice- Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and a!l modern 
improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 


Original and Superior 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 











In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen geuverally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[Novembe 


r. 874) 
kK LAZENBY 
4 





and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles. Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 





























FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 
IMPORTED BY | 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., | 

CARPET uietes ied mg “RS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BONDS RE ET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 18638, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
|} EAL and SON, 195 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


| 

| 

to 198} 
| 

| 


Lt EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, | 

with Prices of 
BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

- SENT FREE BY POST. 

EAL and SON, 195 to 198! 


EH TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
 saeiaaaltenties FLUID MAGNESIA. | 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- | 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head. | 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world. | 








. 





| ee SERVICES OF PLATE ! 
IN OAK CASES, | 


name, beg to remind the public thit every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as en irely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, erate S.E. 
H+ SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
aX inaive ars of this celebrated Sauce are par- 






Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Yeurs, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that = get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S 
ELIRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard, 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
ae of diet. “ ~ , ‘ 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of “ Lo 
the seporianens oil."—Fvod, Water, and Air, edited by | the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
Dr. Hassa (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated Lists free. 
NINE US FRY . ad SONS * NATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
—_— —-———- o—v VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
INC KE A USE AN D EVER A CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
CUSTOM.—Persons suffering from headache, KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOL, 
indigestion, pains in the shoulders and the back, gout, PULLNA, and Others, | 
rheumatism, and general debility, are particularly re- Imported direct from the Springs. 
commended to try PARR'S LIFE PILLS. They have | Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
never been known to fail in affording immediate a _ Co *. ee German Spa, Brighton; 
ai So ‘ ista. and R. Ellis and Son, Ruihin. 
relief. Sold by all Chemist W. BEST and SONS, 
MRS. . A. AL LEN’S Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
VORL 3 22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 
AIR RES’ TORE it er DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dyo 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, 
age RS GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
kinpty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S StEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registe:ed. 
FISHER’S DRESSING. BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 188 STRAND. 
| OWARD'’S PATENT WOOD 
TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
can be applied to all even sur- 
faces, being an adaptation of 
real wood in lieu of Painting | 





a ener t wine ay ¥ | 

pi I a - — a ticularly requested to ob ) that each Bottle, pre- 

e “whand @excecdingly durable, | 1 ZENBY re r “3 t} a 

HOWARD and SONS. Decora. | pared y E LAZEN SY ad ON, bears t! Ie Label 
7 . | used so many years, signe Elizabeth Lazenbu, 

tors, 25, 26, and 27 Beruers | == 


yee ty LL SOAP.—The  eelebrated 
UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 
its delightful fragrance and beve'icial effect on the 
skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the 
and Sole Manafacturers of the 
“Candle Guard,” effectually prever 
of Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Ltaliau Warehousemen, and 


a others. 


Street, London, W. 


M oP Py ae 
W EB B'S 


Self -Atting Candles§ 
* LYCUNOPHYLAX,” or 
ting the guttering 


FOR SHOOTING LODGES, OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN PSX PILLS. 








FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, —Disease ia some shape is ever rife amongst 

FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. | mankind; imparity of the blool, or irregularity of 

a Bares , < | function, is constintly giving rise to despondency, 

PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGUEST QUALITY | debility, or distempers. Ln the above-named remedies, 
Special Lists post free | the community cau hay t @ litile cost, the safe and 

| certain means of preventiog or checking, and curing 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post FrRE&. Larger | both outward ailments aad inward iala ‘i es. Ample 


plainly printed and very inteligible directions accom- 
| pany every package of both Oiutment and Pills, which 
} only require attentive stu ly to enable every invalid to 


Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


MANSION- Hovse Bvur.pines, Pouttry, . - . A. - 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREST (76,77, and | be bis or her own medical adviser. The earlier these 
78), WEST END. | powerful remedies are e iploye Lafter discovery of the 


disease the more rapi i will be their actioa in expelling 
THE | from the system all noxious matter and restorio 
health, 


MANUFACTORY AND SHow-Rooms: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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ARTERLY REVIEW. 


T TE QU 
. am 977, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE First STEWART IN ENGLAND, 
AMAICA. 

: Viner IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

4, BALLOONS AND VoYAGES IN THE AIR. 

5. THE “ THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

6. FALCONRY IN THE Britis Istxs. 

7, MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE Secur— MoRE ABOUT 
* “ NAPOLEON. fs 

8. TENNYSON'S “QUEEN MARY. 

9. CuurcH LAW AND CHURCH PROSPECTS. 
: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


enna = 

HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 289, JULY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF THORVALDSEN. 
Sim H. S. MAINE ON EARLY INSTITUTIONS. 
MENCIUS. 
EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE, 
Tur WoRKS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL, 
Getkie’s Lire OF MURCHISON. 
' THe EARLY Kin@s OF NORWAY. 

9, LUCREZIA BOnGIA. 

10. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
London: LONGM ans & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, | for 
AUGUST, 1875. No. DCCXVILL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THe STATE OF THE FRENCH Army, 

NAN: A SUMMER SCENE, 

Rivers:—Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers— 
Etchings on the Loire—Etchings on the Mosel'e— 
Life on the Upper Thames—Taunt’s Map and Guide 
to the Thames. 

Tae Dinemma. Part TV. 

THE SW!INE-HERD OF GADARA. 

My SwWAN-Sone. 

Odracca! Oaruacca! 

REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 

W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
F No. LXVUL AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
THe Bive-JAcKeTs AND MARINES OF THE ROYAL 


DAA eR YPwoe 





Ov RinGs AND SEALS. 
IMPRESSIONS OF MADEIRA IN 1875. By W. Longman, 
Esq., F.G.S 
THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING-MEN’sS ASSOCIATION. 
Part Il. 
GerMaAN Howe Lire. VI. Dress and Amusements. 
WHAT WAS PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY ? 
Tue KINGDOM OF BURMAH IN 1875 
REMARKS ON A Recent [nish ELECTION, 
ARMIN, THE LIBERATOR OF GERMANY. 
ARTIST AND CriTIc. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





This day. 
Mul DUBLIN REVIEW. NewSeries, 
No. 49. Price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 
. MODERN SOCTETY AND THE SACRED HFART, 
. A Repiy To TWO CRITICISMS—CIVIL SOVEREIGNTY 
AND NECESSARY TRUTH. 
SECULARISM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
THe Purvoxrt oF Bisuop FessLer’s TREATISE. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S SPEECHES. 
FATHER DUMAS ON THE SYLLABUS 
EXAMINATION OF Mr. LERBERT SPENCER'S 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
FATHER COLERIDGE ON THE GOSPELS. 
9, THe EUROPEAN SITUATION, 
10, CATHOLIC LIBERALISM. 
11. NoTICES OF BOOKS. 
London: BurNs, OATES, and Co., Portman Street, 
W., and 63 Paternoster Row. 


i FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
PROFESSOR CAIRNES. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
THE INHERITANCE OF THE Great MueguL. By Sir 
Rutherford Alcock. 
ed OF THE Press: AN OLD FAsie. By Lord 
4ytton. 
- ee AND PorpuLAR GOVERNMENT. By E. J. 
ayne, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN OF JAPAN. By C. A. G. Bridge. 
Mr. Cross’s LABour Bits. By Professor Hunter, 
THe ELeATIC FRAGMENTS, By J. A. Symonds. 
A Home RuLe EXpermMent IN CEYLON. By W. Digby. 
Some CLERICAL QOBLIQUITIES OF MIND. By Rev. 
Percival Frost. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, 
Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


_ 





SI om os 


Fd 


Chaps. 3840. By George 


Morthly, price 2s 6d. 
i hee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FoR AUGUST. 
1, “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By Professor Light- 
foot. 5, Papias of Hierapolis. 
2. THe ADVANCE Note. WHAT IT Is, AND WHY IT 
= ne TO BE ABOLISHED. By Thomas Brassey, 


3. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MARRIAGE LAWS: FROM A 
ae CATHOLIC PoINT OF VIEW. By Canon 
oad, 
. SAXON Stupres. By Julian Hawthorne. 6. Types 
Civil and Uncivil. 
. THE PuBLic Accounts. By F. W. Rowsell. 
- CARLO CATTANEO. By Jessie White Mario. 


~ 





E INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR INMATES. By H. L. Synnot. | 

5 THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

ae By Arthur Arnold. | 

9. NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 
Duff, M.P. 4. 

STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Mane 


By M.E Grant | 


Now ready, New Edition. 


ME=8s. FELTOE and 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 


27 Albemarle Street, W. | 


SON’S | 


Next week, medium 8vo, illustrated by Six Coloured Folding Maps, numerous Plates and Folding 
Sections, pp. 568, cloth, 42s. 


THE JUMMOO AND KASHMIR TERRITORIES. 
A Geographical Account. 


By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines; late of the Maharaja of Kashmir's Service. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





SMITH, ELDER, and COS POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 


KATHERINE’S TRIAL. 


By Home Les, Author of “Sylvan Holt's Daughter,” 
&e. 


London: Sairu, Etper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TUE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

August contains the first part of a New Story, 
entitled,“ THE ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS,” 
by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton; also the continuation of the 
New Story by the Author of “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” 


This day (One Shilling), No. 158. 


‘her CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by GEORGE buU 

Mavnigr and A. Horkins. 

CONTENTS. 

Tue ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuNDAS. (With an Tilus- 
tration.) Book I. Chaps. 1. North Aston. 2. Who 
Lived There? 3. Madame la Marquise de Montfort. 
4. Worth Doing. 

ON sOME STRANGE MENTAL FEATS. 

Rovext HERRICK, 

Tue TALMUD. 

CZERNY GEORGE, 

MORNING, 

CENSURE. 

Tue HAND or Erveteerra. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 5. At the Window—The Road Home. 6. The 
Shore by Wyndway. 7. The Dining Room ofa Town 
House—The Butler's Pantry. 8. Christopher's 
Lodgings—The Grovnds about Rookington. 9%. A 
Village Inn — Rookington Drive — Christopher's 
Rooms. 

London: Siri, Erper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready. 
ONDON SOCIETY for AUGUST, 
4 Edited by FLoneNce MARRYAT, contains:— 
Avausr. (Frontispiece. 
THE SON OF VULCAN. Chaps. 2, 3, 4. 
CHANTILLY AND LoNGCHAMPS. By Charles Harvey. 
May. By A. A. Elliott. 
Krp AND Wurtre. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
ALL THE DirrereNce. By Alfred E. T. Watson. 
Lonvon Society Out OF TOWN. 
s Suspicion. By Mrs, J. HW. Riddell. 





Chaps. 





RUE Story oF “Puxcu.” By Joseph Hatton, 
Chap. 2. 

“My Own Cuitp.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps: 
3,4, 5. 

How tHe Worip Waas. By Rapier. 


| ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN THE LIOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


* LONDON SocrerTy.” 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


NOBLE'S STATUE of EARL DERBY. See 
T HE ART JOURNAL 
for AUGUST (price 2s 6d) contains the 
following :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, GOLD. After A. H. TourRIER, 


| 2. YOUNG SHEPHERDESS of the ABRUZZI. After 


P. MicHerti, 
3. The EARL of DERBY. After M. Nosie. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 

Stcpres AND SKETCHES BY Sin EpWIN LANDSEER, 
R.A, Ilustrated, 

ANNEALED GLAss. By F. R. Conder. 

MvuraL DecORATIONS AND THE WESTMINSTER 
FRESCOES, 

STATELY Homes OF ENGLAND. By S, C. Hall and L. 
Jewitt. Illustrated. 

TESTIMONIAL CANDELABRUM. Illustrated. 

MICHELET’S * THE INsSECr.” Illustrated. 

CHINESE PoRCELAIN. By Captain J. H, Lawrence- 
Archer. Illustrated. 

ART AT HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, Reviews, &c. 

London: VirTve and Co., Ivy Lane. and all Booksellers. 








MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


Now ready, Vots. I. and IL, demy 8vo, [llustrated, 
price 21s each, of 


HISTORY of MERCHANT 
: SHIPPING. By W.S. Linpsay. In 4 vols. 
(Vols, III. and IV. in active preparation.) 
“A remarkable book."—JOHN Brigurt. 
“ Another standard work.”—T7he Times. 
“Can hardly fail to be the standard authority on the 
subject.”"—/'a/! Mall Gazette. 
“ A standard authority.”—Joha Bull. 
London: SAmMPpson Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE 
188 Fleet Street, EC, ? 


EMAINS of LOST EMPIRES; 

Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Persepolis; with some Notes on India 
and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, price 16s. 


(Ready. 
“Very charming and instructive sketches of Nineveh, 
Babylon, India, Persepolis, and Palmyra.,..... Of far 


more permanent value than any mere traveller's 
journal or diary, abounding as it does in graphic and 
detailed presentations of Oriental scenery, practical 
and striking comments on ancient historical events, 
and animated as it is throughout with an honest and 
conscientious spirit of historical criticism.”"—Zvening 
Standard. 

London: Sampsox, Low, Marston, Low, and 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Strect. 


Now ready. 
Under the SANCTION of Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
OW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARI- 
4 TIES of LONDON, giving Full Particulars of 
upwards of 900 Charitable Institutions, Religious 
Societies, &e. Edited and Revised to July, 1875, with 
a Preface, by CHARLES MACKESON, F.S.S,, Editor of 
“The Guide to the Churches of London,” &. Boards, 
Is: cloth, Is 6d. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street; and of all Booksellers. 


ag te IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
\& PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker’s name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal Irish Linen, and Crown ;” 
Second Quality,“ Pare Flax, Irish Harp and Crown.” 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of MAncus WARD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


+ 
Il. J. NICOLL, 
Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 
Outtitters. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London. 10 Musley Street, Manchester ; 
50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


VOR GENTLEMEN.—H. J.NICOLL’S 
Travelling, Tourist, and Yachting Suits, from 

3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 

gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


VOR BOYS.—IL. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 

side Novelties in Suits and Dresses, Washing 

Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 

Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Kouickerbocker and 

Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 2is, Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from I4s; ditto, Melton, from 21s, 


OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 
"from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 
and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 
menade Jackets of special desigus and materials. 


*.* H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, London. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA 


COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 








FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the orJinary description. 


These 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen, The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


| Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


19 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 


VILLE. Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonee, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
&e. 2 vols., 21s, 

“A very interesting memoir. The work brings us 
within the presence of Napoleon I. and some of the 
chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire, 
and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are 
evidently genuine and very characteristic. It intro- 
duces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand 
Army, and discloses a variety of details of interest con- 
nected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830. Readers who care to know 
what an honourable soldier heard and said of the 
most wonderful time in modern history will find in 
these pages much to delight them."—TZhe Ties, 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickweil 
Bury. 8vo, 15s. 

“A charming book, fresh, lively, and amusing.”"—/ost. 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 


Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy S8vo, 30s. 
“This work is good in conception and cleverly 
executed, and as thoroughly honest and earnest as it is 
interesting and able.'—John Bull. 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 


MONTENEGRO, By 8. .R. 1 vol. Svo, Is. 





“The author describe ings brightly end 
pleasantly, and his : probably induce 





many to visit one of the most picturesque and in- 
teresting corners of Europe.”"—S/andard, 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. CHEAP Epirion, formit: the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett 
Library.” 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale. 


3 vols. 


The History of a Heart. By 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 





. 
s 


Standard 





“This work is much above the average ri of 
novels. The story is natural and very interesting, 





the personages all life-like. '"—Sfandurd. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The story hasa 
design, and the characters are real men and women. 
The studies of Mrs. Dunstable and her daughter, 
Pauline, are admirable.” —/’/! Mall Gazette. 


A Wife’s Story. By the Author 


of “Caste,” &ce. With other Tales, and Preface 
containing Letters from the late Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 3 vols. 
“*A Wife's Story’ drew from Charles Tickens a 
very interesting and characteristic letter. The tale is 
worthy of the admiration which he expressed." — 


Eglantine. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's.” 3 vols. 
“There is a great charm in the story of ‘ Eglantine,’ 
and we very heartily recommend it.”"—Aritish Quarterly. 


MESSRS. BAGSTER’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








HE ASSYRIAN EPONYM CANON. | 


By Georoe Smiru. Jn the press. 


ARCHAIC CLASSICS : 

ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR.—An Elementary 
Grammar and Reading Book of the Assyrian Lan- 
gnage, in the Cuneiform Character; Containing the 
Most Complete Syllabary yet Extant, and which will 
serve also as a Vocabulary of both Accadian and 
Assyrian. By Rev. A. H. SAyce, M.A. Quario, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.—An Elementary 


Manual of the Egyptian Language; with an inter- 


lineary Reading Book; in the Hieroglyphic Char- | 
erly 





acter. In two Parts. Part I. Grammar. Yee 
ready. Part Il. Reading Book. Jn December, 1575. 
By P. Le Pace Renovr, F.R.S.L. 

RECORDS of the PAST: 

Vols. L-TV. Being English Translations of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published 
under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archau- 
logy. Now ready. 

Vol. V. Assyrian Text. Jn a few days. Crown 
octavo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

The RESURRECTION of ASSYRIA: 

A Lecture. By W. R. Coorrr, F.R.AS., 
M.RB.A.S , Secretary of the Socicty of Biblical Archwo- 
logy. Paper Wrapper, Is 6d. 








SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 
15 Paternoster: Row, London. 


NEW WORK ON PORTUGAL, 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 


By JOHN LATOUCHE. 


With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. Sotheron 
Estcourt. 


“Mr. Latouche’s Travels are delightfully written...... 
Anunusually observant and kindly traveller,he picks up 
odds and ends of character, and an ample repertoire of 
good stories, which he mixes judiciously with the seri- 
ous and extensive information his work conveys 
respecting Portugal past and present, its government, 
politics, natural features, commerce, and national 
characteristics....,.The chapters which Mr. Latouche 
devotes to the fauna and flora of Portugal are charm- 
ing, and full of the humour which is, though never 
obtrusive or paraded at the expense of good feeling, 
always present throughout the book......His book is as 
fair as it is pleasant, as full of information as it is 
sparkling with humour, and we think that the ma- 
jority of his readers will acknowledge that its perusal 
has taught them not only a great deal that they had 
| not hitherto known about Portugal, but much more 
| than they would have been induced to learn through 
any less entertaining medium.’—Spectator. 

“Mr, Latouche’s narrative is full of interest and 
iustraction.”"—NVature. 

“Mr. Latouche is a keen and closeobserver. His 
book is not pretentious, but informatory and amusing.” 
—Scofsman, 

“The travels are full of incident, narrated in an 
easy, unaffected manner.”—Bookseller. 

* We can speak well of this book, because it is writ- 
ten in good English, and because it gives the cream of 
all the author could gather, with very little intrusion 
of self. Mr. Latouche is a kind of traveller of which 
we wish there were many more in this couutry.”"— 
Tablet. 

“Mr. Latouche has produced a work equally novel 
in its information and interesting in its social deserip- 
tions.”"—.Voncon formist, 











London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


On 7th August will be published, 


THE ABODE OF SNOW: 
OBSERVATIONS ON A JOURNEY FROM CHINESE 
TIBET TO THE INDIAN CAUCASUS, THROUGH 

THE UPPER VALLEYS OF THE HIMALAYA. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 
8vo, with Map of the Author's Route, &c., price 15s. 


Extracis from Reviews while appearing in BLACK- 
| Wood's MAGAZINE. 

“A book of travels that will yield in literary charm 
to none written in our time, while putting us in pos- 
session of valuable information respecting those vast 
mountains which form so grand ea portion of the 
natural frontiers of this Emplre..... -His graphic word- 
painting makes you feel the very spirit of the moun- 
tains."—Times of India, 

“Evidently written by an accomplished traveller, a 


good literary workman, and a shrewd observer of men | 


and things. The story of bis ride, with all its dangers, 
sufferings, and enjoyments, amidst the loftiest and 
most rugged mountains in the world, could hardly 
have been more gracefully or masterfully told."— 
Allen's Indian Mail. 

“Under this title a bold traveller and powerfal 
writer has for several months been giving us scenes, 


adventures, and disquisitions in connection with | 


| Thibet and Himalayas and the Valley of the Sutlej, 


marked by much novelty of subject, as well as power | 


| of treatment. A great deal of the ground he traverses 
may be said to*have been untrodden by Europeans. 
| Almost none of it was ever before trodden by an 
observer at once so enterprising and acute. "—Scotsman. 
WILiram BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| To be published next week. 


‘THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT 
OF 1874. 


} 

| 

| WITH NOTES UPON FARMING AND FARM 
LABOUR IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 

By FREDERICK CLIFFORD, 

| Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

REPRINTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM “THE TIMES.” 

| Crown S8vo, pp. 375, price 7s 6d. 


“The Times’ special reporter has done good service 

| by setting before the public the unvarnished and un- 

blackened picture of the agricultural labourer and his 
surroundings. "—Quarterly Review, 

* We are indebted for the facts of this ease chiefly 

to the Zimes correspondent, whose letters are on 

all hands admitted to contain accurate statements. and 


Blackwood. 

‘*No description so elaborate and so true has ever 
before been given to the world, reflecting, as the letters 
of your correspondent have done,a very mirror of 
rural jife,"—“A South Wilts Farmer” in the Times. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. it 
fe OLOGICAL MILITARY 
DICTIONARY, in GERMAN, FRENCH, and 


| ENGLISH. Dedicated by permission to H.R H. the | 
late Prince Consort. By Sir George Duckett, Bart., | 


late Major, &e. 
WittiaMs and NorcGate, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


NEW WORK (and Cheap Edition) by Dr. VANCE 
SMITH 


SPIRIT and WORD of CHRIST. | 


Post free, Is. 


S 
Address, Mr. H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, | 


) London. 


whose tone is one of great fairness to allconcerned.”— | 


ee 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S List. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Rev. Dr. DAVIDSON.—0n a FRESH 
REVISION of the ENGLISH OLD TESTAMENT 
By SAMUEL Davipson, D.D. “ 





JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 
Just published, cloth, 2s. 


RELIGIOUS and MORAL SENTIMENTs 


Metrically rendered from Sanskrit Writers: with 
= ns re Appendix containing exact 
franslations in Prose. By JOHN Mum 

LL.D., Ph.D. a 





Just published, price 6d; post free, 7d, 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW. 
MENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Reprinteg 
from the Contemporary Review, with Introducto; 
Remarks by JAMES Hopaoop, Esq. om 


8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) The RELIGION of 
ISRAEL to the FALL of the JEWISH STATE 
By Dr. A. KUENEN, Professor of Theol zy at the 
University, Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 
by A. B. May (in 3 vols.) Vol. IIL @ 
Complete in 3 vols., 21s 6d. 


Syvo, sewn, ls. 


VIVISECTION. A FEW WORDS 
VIVISECTION. Bya Member of the Birmingham 
Speculative Club. 





8vo, sewed, Is. 


Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, MA. The 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS of Hol, 
LAND, treated with special Reference to the Posj- 
tion and Prospects of the Modern School of Tieo- 
logy. A Report presented to the Hibbert Trastaes 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


MANUALS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING BACH. 


Foolseap Svo, Limp Cloth, each Volume contaising 123 
Pages, with Illustrations. 





NOW REAP, 
BOTANY. 
By A. BENTLEY, Professor of Botany, King's 
College, London. 





| PHYSIOLOGY. 

By F. LE GROS CLARK, F.R.S., St. Taomas's 

| Hospital. 

| GEOLOGY. 

| By the Rey. T. G. BONNEY, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


} 


| 
IN PREPARATION, 
| CHEMISTRY. 
By ALBERT J. BERNAYS, Professor of Chemistry, 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 
ZOOLOGY. 
By A, NEWTON, M.A., Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, University Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy. 


London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E..C.; and 48 Piceadilly, W. 


Price 2d, by post 24d. 


REMONSTRANCE: 


A LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON FROM 
A. H. MACKONOCGHIE, M.A. 

London: W. KNOTT, 26 Brooke Street, Holborn: and 

A. R. Mowpray, 25 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 





_.._ Feap. 8¥0, price Two Shillings. 
ATEWMAN’S BRITISH FERNS.— 
J PEOPLE'S EDITION. Contains fall Descrip- 
tions, Lists of Localities, and Instructions for Cul- 
tivating. Illustrated by Six Steel Plates, giving accu- 
rate Figures of almost every British Fern. 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


| “It isa good magazine, genial and kindly in tone, 
} and varied in matter."-—Lokp Bisnor OF DERRY. 
‘we CHURCIL of ENGLAND and 
LAMBET!L MAGAZINE, Part 470, price 94, for 

AUGUST, contains twenty-eight ariicles, including 
Sermons, Tales, Poems, Ruri-deeanal papers, Social 
Essays, Travel-notes, Reviews and Excerpts. Tue 
Second Edition of the July part is also ready. 

London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2? Paternoster Build- 
ings, E.C. 











Now ready. 

| OSMO DE MEDICT: a Tragedy, and 

other Poems. By R. H. Horne. Finely engraved 

| Medallion Frontispiece of Cosmo Magnus. Post 8v0, 

| cloth, 7s. EDITION DE LUXE, large paper, stitched, 

gilt top, 10s 6d. Fifty copies only for sale. 

George Rivers, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster 

| Row, London. 
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THE 


NOTICE.—ASK FOR THE LAST NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorexcr Marrvar. In 


3 vols. 


ASILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yatrs. In 3 vols. 
LISSADEL ; or, In Stony Places. By Mrs. Jutivs 


Pottock. In 3 vols. 


FORGOTTEN LIVES. By the Author of “ Olive 


Varcoe.” In 3 vols. 
ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grayr. 
In 3 vols. 


FIGHT. Wittim Harrison 


In 3 vols, 


PRESTON By 


AINSWORTH. 


WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn. 
The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, 


By Mrs. SANDERS. In 1 vol 


In 3 vols. 
Tales. 


and other 





London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





OOK S for TRAVELLERS: 
By D. W. FRESHFIELD. 15s. 
in the ALPS. By the Hon. F. PLUNKET. 


ITALIAN ALPS. 

HERE and THERE 

The DOLOMITES, 
By Miss Epwaki 2is. 

The DOLOMITES: Tyrol, Cariuibia, Carniola, and Friuli. 
C. CHURCHILL, 21s. 

Miss BUSK’S VALLEYS of TIROL, 12s 6d. 

BALL'S GUIDES to the ALPS, in 10 Parts, 2s 6d each. 


6s 641. 





By J. Gi.BerT and G. 


The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, in 4 Sheets, 34s plain, 42s coloured. | 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


cloth. 


On Saturday next, in 8vo, price 12s, 
HE NEW REFORMATION; a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Movement from 1870 to the Present Time. With an Historical 

Introduction. By THEODORUS. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Price 8d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 





By W.)| A Peruvian Railway. 
A Welcome Windfall. 
| The Coffin Question. By W. Chambers. 
In Eight | The East India Museum. 
Chapters. | A Sea-Side Adventure. 

2 | Prince Rupert's Drops. 
| The New Forest. By W. Chambers. 

The Birds of the Polar Region. 

A Story about legible Writing. 
| The Month: Science and Arts, 
| Five Poetical Pieces. 

W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 

N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
I NOTICE.—The AUGUST Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, 
withdrawn from Mudie’s Select Library for Sale, is now ready, and will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application. 


This Catalogue contains :—Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin— 
Diary of the Shah of Persia—Livingstone's Last Journals—Ear] Russell's Recollec- 
tions—The (rreville Memoirs—Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. V.—Dorothy 
Wordsworth's Recollections of a Tour in Scotland—Sir S. W. Baker's Ismailia— 
Fitzgerald's Romance of the English Stage—Saskatchewan, by the Earl of Southesk 
—Supernatural Religion—John Stuart Mill's Essays on Nature, the Utility of 
Religion, and Theism—Bishop Wilberforce’s Essays—Plon's Life of Thorwaldsen 
—Mrs. Somerville’s Autobiography—Hamilton's History of the Grenadier Guards 
—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—The Parisians, by Lord Lytton—A Rose in June, by 
Mrs. Oliphant—My Mother and I, by Mrs. Craik—Jessie Trim, by B. L. Farjeon— 
Blue Beard’s Keys, by Miss Thackeray—and more than Five Hundred other 
leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, with many older Works, several 
of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable. 


MUDIE'’S SELEOT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


LoxPos LIBRARY, | St. JAMES'S 


Some Early Recollections. 
Chambers. 
About Crowns. 


Mrs. Fletcher. 

A Trip by Rail in the Tropies. 
Adventure on the Appian Way. 
Swans. 











12 SQUARE, 


« 





Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, | 


16s to Non-members. 


ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classifled 
{Index of Subjects. 


HE WELLINGTON MONUMENT, ST. PAUL’S.—See 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or by post 44d), for Large View: also 

for Papers on Artistic, Sanitary, and Social Matters.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen. 





G 


E. 


L L E 


MALtVERN C 
This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS —the CLASSICAL, 
MODERN, and PREPARATORY LOWER SCHOOL. 


The Master's Boarding-houses are within the College Grounds, 


Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non-Shareholders pay an 
extra fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 





For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTH UR FABER, M.A., Head Master, | 


late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS. 
. 2 | 


AUGUST.| 


Fourth | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S — 
NEW WORKS. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, at all Booksellers’. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE,:No. 177, 
for AUGUST, 1875. 
CONTENTS. 
1. LEAH: A WOMAN OF FasHIoN. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 
* Ought We to Visit Her?” “ Archie Lovell,” &c. Chap. 31. Gas- 
light in June.—Chap. 32. Sweets from Lord Stair.—Chap. 33. A 
Whisper in the Crowd.—Chap. 34. Checkmate! 
THE DAYs OF Henri QUATRE. 
Tue Pace TuHaT KILLs. 
Brrter Fruir. Prologue and Chap. 1. 
THROUGH THE CANAL. 
F’rona! 
Out oF REACH. 
LAUGHING MADNEssS, 
Her Dearest For, Chaps. 8, 9, and 10. 


*,* Cases for Binding “ TempLe Bak” can be obtained at all Booksellers’, price 
| One Shilling each. 


2 


go rt ore gee 





“One can never help enjoyiug ‘ TemreLe BAR,’ "—Guardian. 





ALEXANDER, Author of * The Wooing O't,” “Ralph Wilton’s Weird,” &c. The 
New and Popular Edition, iu crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


| _ 
‘WHICH SHALL IT BE? _ By Mrs. 
| 


‘MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, Ex-Benedictine Nun. From the original Italian, under the 
sanction of the Princess. New Edition, in small crown 5v0, boards, 2s, 


'NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By 


RaAopA Brovueuton, Authoress of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Redas a Rose 
is She,” “ Naney,” &. New Edition (uniform with BentTLey’s Favourite 
Nove s), crown 8yo, price 6s. 





THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON, 
THE UNIVORM AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


At every Booksellers’, crown S8vo, cloth, each 6s. 





| 
(Now Edition 
« now ready. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 6s. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 6s. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 6s. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 6s. 
NANCY. 6s. 





THE NEW NOVELS TO READ, 


i 

| 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By 
CHARLES Ginzon, Author of “In Honour Bound,” “For Lack of Gold,” 
&e. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


Il. 


‘TOLD in the TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. In 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of power in ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ There is originality 
in the tragic plot, and au unceasing current of rollicking fun, which saves the 
tragedy from becoming sombre.”"—Athenxum. 

“ This story is told with much, but very unequal skill and power. 
novel, never dull, and never hangs lire. '—Standard. 


It is a clever 


TV. 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


* Rosa Noel,” “ The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 








' FIVEADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 


| » CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvellous Enter- 

| »X tainment, the CASTAWAY; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called 
Crusoe, with Descriptive, Buffo, and Original Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 

| two New Ghost Scenes. Twice daily, at 4 and 9—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and 
How to Cook them; or, Economical Cooking, with Illustrations and Experiments, 

| by Professor Gardner, daily —ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr. 
Malden, with Sailor in full Arctic Costume. Many other Entertainments. 
Admission, 1s. 








) OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Lecture, NEW ZEALAND ; 
| rX or, the Southern Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely Illustrated 
with Photographs by the Author, D. L. Mundy, F.R.G.S. Admission, 1s. 





THE 


SPECTATOR. 





(July 31, 1875, 








At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 












Fiddle | 
or Old Bead or, King’s 
Patterns. Silver. | Thread. or Shell. 
|£8d. £8, 4.) 2 8, d. 
12 Table Forks,,......0-ss00000 S te ae eS ee 
12 Table Spoons pee oh Se 2. 6p FF 
12 Dessert Forks eS 24. 8 ite 
12 Dessert Spoons She Ff «ite 
12 Tea Spoons ........... Be ys s 2) SD 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow! «| ~ .] . te 
2 Sauce Ladles ... e. 8 . 9 .| 
1 Gravy Spoon ........ * me S ah ve 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... Ss. 4.)}.486 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow1. 1 6 S. Ae 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs J 2 6 3 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carver 18 613 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife ........ 7.8 €@. 2 
1 Soup Ladle ,.. m 9 oH st 
1 Sugar Sifter........cccccsees- 3 4 4 
yo) re £8 19 31119 6 13 0 6 
Any article to be had singly at the sume prices 


An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 

number of knives, &c., £2 15s, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks .... 23s per doz, 
Dessert do., 178 .....s.ceeeeeee oons, 12s. 

rIVEA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £25, 
ISH COVERS, Electro-Silver, from £9 the Set of 
Four to £26. 
tie “1 DISHES, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to 








£18 18s the Set of Four. 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s, 
ISCUIT-BOXES, from 14s to £5 10s. 


RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro-Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices, 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
vers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 

ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 
Gas Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £22 10s. Portable 
Showers, 8s 6d. Pillar Showers, £3 10s to £6 8s, Nur- 
sery, 25s to 40s. Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, 
from 13s to 48s the Set of Three. 


| AMPS of all Sorts and Patterns.—The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9 Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 2s 11d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 
UXOLEUM.—This oil is for burning 
in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 
coostruction. It is a safe oil, free from the objections 
which apply to the Petroleums, and is capable of pro- 
ducing a very brilliant light at a moderate cost of 1s 2d 
per half-gallon tin. 
ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
All that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, and 
Dwelling-rooms, from 12s to £22. Brackets from Is #d, 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. | 


Clocks, from 7s 6d to £45. Candelabra, per pair, | 
from 13s 6d to £16 10s. Bronzes, from 4s 6d to £16 1és. 
ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety. Block-tin dish- 
covers, 16s 9d the set of six. Elegant modern patterns, 
47s 6d to 82stheset. Britannia metal, with or without 
silver-plated handles, £3 15s 6d to £6 16s the set of five. 
Electro-plated, £9 to £24 the set of four. Block-tin hot- 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 16s 9d to 30s. Britan- 
nia metal, 25s to 8s, Electro-plated on Britannia | 
metal, full size, £5 5s. Ditto on nickel, full size, £9. 








WILLIAM S. BURTON, 





EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 
—Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 
for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 
prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 
Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 1Lls 6d each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &€., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s, 

Ornamented [ronand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to£35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 75s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 im. wide, price 57s Gd; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £4 4s. This will also form a useful Couch. 


JEDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warraated by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 















Mattresses, Vidth—; 3ft. 4f.-Gin) 5ft. 
\£8.d. 68. da/£5. d. 
Best Straw Paillasees ....ccceceeeeee 2s i. 
Best French Alva Mattresses ».136.1861 06 
Coloured Wool ditto ...... toads Oh 6.8@. 
3est Brown Wool ditto... ol S.MISGLI7. 
Good White Wool ditto -L 1162 66212. 
Extra Super ditto .......c000 i210 .|3 13 .j4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 12 26/3 3./3 9. 
Extra Super ditto , 3 1.j/¢12.)5 4. 
German Spring Hair > 210 ./3 8 .'3 14. 
Extra Super diito 3 5.jt TEE, 
French Mattress for use over spring | 15 .|2 11 |? 17 
Extra Super ditto, ditto /2 8631264 . 
Beds, Poultry, at Is per Ib.. L211 ./2 7 .| oe 
Best Grey Gi . at 2s 6d pe or ib... 3.12 6510.16 6 
Do. Best W hite ce 3s 6d per Ib. 415.17 3.38 2 


Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to 
29s6d; Down Pillows, from 11s 6d to 18s. Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


NOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 

J sim order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock :— 

BED-ROOM ponarsens. 

WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 

Good Maple or Oak ........ . ay fa 20s Gd 24s Od 

Best Polished Pine........... 28s 6d 32s Od 36s Od 

Mahogany, Circular Mar ble 

TOPS. .rocerecrcccccccereercersees . 2683 0d 35s Od — 

Best do., Square do. 63s 0d 70s 0d 87s 6d 

DRAWERG............ 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 






283 0d 37s 0d 55s 0d 
Best Polished Pine . 578 Od 728 Gd 95s Od 
Best Mahogany ... wee 738 64 95s Od 1308 Od 

DRESSING-TABLES.—wide aft. 3ft.éin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak, 

with Drawers  .......s0.06 17s 0d 21s 6d 25s 0d 
Best Polished Pine, ditto... 258 6d 29s 0d 33s 0d 
Best Mahogany, ditto ...... 453 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 

WARDROBES, with 

Drawers, Trays, and 





Good Maple or Oa 


Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak..... - 1058s 0d 1158 0d 127s 6a 
Best Polished Pine ...... 1758 0d 190s 0d 2008 0d 





Best Mahogany .........++« 230s 0d 2558 0d 290s 0d 

American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 

INING - ROOM = FURNITURE.— 
Mahogany chairs, 
covered in leather, 

stuffed horsehair 

Mahogany Couches . 
Mahogany Dining-t ables, 
telescope action, size 

8 ft. by. 4 Lb. .ccccccccecccccces 135s 04 155s 0d 190s 0d 

wide—4 ft. Gin. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboards...... £9 0s £10 0s £11 10s 

With plate-glass backs... £10 53 £15 153 £23 0s 


35s 02 42s Od 
145s Od 210s 0d 





| Easy Chairs, horsehair 






IIE enicassiensendonstenion . 37s 6d, 56s, 653, to 180s, 


RAWING-ROOM FURNITURE.— 
Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Faucy 
Chairs; Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional 
Tables, Card Tables; Chiffonniers, and Cabinets; Da- 
venports and Whatnots; Music Cabiuets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black and Gold. and Fancy 
Woods. Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 








GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID, 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 30 LARGE SHOW-ROOMs, 


4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment ‘of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
| Des- 
The Blades are all of the (Table.| sort, ES 
finest Steel. —— amas, 





34-inch ivory handles ......per doz. 16 ./ It 7 

34 ditto balance ditto . | 15 7° 
3% ditto, ditto ......... 22 .| 3° 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto | 27 ./ 10 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto... | 39 30.110 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...! 45 . } 35 1/14 6 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ,........... 145 .| 36 , 17 

Ditto, with silvered blades .........| 52 ./ 40 | is ; 





Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 .| 19 

I ITCHEN REQUISITES " oui 
BRUSHES and TURNERY), and every 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, . 

arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 


1 2 
cede sdes dena 
Kitchen Utensils.../75 11 ll 6 ¥ 14 4 412 5 
Brushes and Tur-| 
DETY  .covcere aapeveiae §6@ 1, 17 16 10) 819 | 319 9 





|——eee 
Total per set... 100 11 3445 8 32014 3,812 9 


4 ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN. 
RANGES, FIRE- = yo CHIMNEY-PIECEs, 
..from 93 to £15 183 







Black Register Stoves .. 
Brightdo,, ormolu or jament .from £3 12s to £36 
Bronzed Fenders ..,.....+.....0000008 rom 3s 91 to £10 2% 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders .,..from £2 10s to £20 lig 
Fire-Lrons (Set of three) ...from 4s 6d to £6 10s 
Chimney-Pieces..........cccesrsersores from £1 10s to £100 


(YOAL SCOOPS. — The 

prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zine-lined, from 5s 34; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 63; do., with Hund-seoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornament ition, from 14s; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 159s. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s, 


OAL ECONOMISER. — This Grate, 
in its construction, is the reverse of an ordi- 
nary Register Stove; all the heating surface stands 
out prominently in the room. The canopy forms a 
hot-air chamber; the cold air, introduced at the 
plinths, passes up the sides and back through a series 
of gills, and, having become heated, proceeds through 
a perforation at the top of the canopy. Facility is 
afforded for the access of external air when desired. 
The back of the Grate is so constructed as to con- 
sume the smoke arising from the fire, and tho body is 
arranged to admit of slow aud yet perfect combustion, 
For the smoke thatis made an outlet is provided ata 
nozzle, which is the only part of the Grate that re- 
quires to be fixed. 
The STOVE is in operation in TWO of the SHOW- 
ROOMS. 
JAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three from 26s to 10 guineas. 
DUO TPO GUO cccccccsseccsescesoseses from 10s to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets equally low. 
EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale, from 34s 
to £6 lis. 


EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES, from £3 10s to £10 15s. 

Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, 

from £6 5s; a large Cabinet do., £14 10s to £17 5s; 

Ice Pails or Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; 
do., Making Machines, £2 10s to £4. 

ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting 

J oof ARCHES, BASKETS, FLO WER-STANDS, 


WIRE-WORKK, &c 
Garden Syringes . 









4s 6d to 2és. 








Garden Engines ....... 30s Od to 126s. 
Garden Water-Barrows . 453 0d to 87s. 
Garden Rollers,....... - - 423 0d to 86s. 


Garden Chairs . . 78 Od to 32s. 
Garden Seats... 20s Od to 100s. 
Garden Tools and Watering-pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 137s. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


{Belsize Park. City. 


DAILY :— (Brompton. Chelse 


Islington. 


Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. | Kensington. 


Highbury. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


4{Borough, 
(Brixton. Clapham. 


Camberwell. Herne Till. 
Kennington, 





Kentish Town. 


| Kilburn. Pimlico. 

Notting Hill. Shepherd's Bash 
Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
Peckham. Walworth. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 
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